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<A“DELICIOUS, INVIGORATING, 
and SUSTAINING to all. Being easy of 
digestion is INDISPENSABLB' to’ Invalids 
Homeopaths, and Dyspeptics. 

“It SUPERSEDES every other Cocoa in 
the Market.”—Globe. 


“MARAVILLA COCOA may justly be 
ecuk PROFSiEToRS, called the PERFECTION of PREPARED 


TAYLOR BROTHERS, Lonpon, COCOA.”—British Medical Journal. 









THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. 

It is strongly recommended to Famiiies, Proprrerors 
or Horets, &c., as being clean in its application, and se- 
curing that plete extermination of those pests to sleep- 
ing apartments so difficult to guard against. 

INDISPENSABLE TO TRAVELLERS. 
Sold by all Chemists, in Tins, 1s. and 2s. 6d, each, or 
Free by Post, 14 and 33 stamps, trom 


THOMAS KEATING, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, LONDON- 


Avoid worthless imitations! Ask for ‘Keatine’s Powpen,’ _ 
@ “and take no other, and you will not be disappointed. 

















FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE BEST ARTICLES. 


able Knives, Ivory, rer dozer, from 19s. to 55s. 
Electro Forks—Table, from 24s.; Spoons, from 24s- 
Papier-Mache Tea Trays in Sets, 21s., 56s,, 95s. 
Dish Covers—tTin, 23s, ; Metal, 65s.; Electro, £1 11s 
Eleotro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7s. 5 
Hiectro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—P a tent Rock Oil, Moderator, &o, 
Bronze Tea and Coffee Urns. 
Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, 







Fenders—Bright, 45s, to £15; Bronze, 3s, to £6. 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot Air, ae. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling, 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, Xe, 

eo Gaseliers—2-light, 17s. ; 3 do., 52s ; 6 do., £6 6s. 
Kitcheners-—From 3 ft., £3 5s., to 6 ft., £33. 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery Goods, Mats, X« 
Garden Tools—Lawn Mowers, Rollers, Hurdles, &c, 


Catalogues free. 


DEANE & CO., 45, Kine wituiaw street, "ONDON BRIDGE, 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


The excruciating pain of Gout or Rheumatism is quickly 





OLDRIDGE’S relieved, and cured in a few days, by that celebrated Medi- 
cine, 


BALM OF COLUMBIA. BLAIR’S GOUT AND RHEUMATIC PILLS, 


The Best, the Oldest, They require no restraint of diet or confinement during 
and the only Restora- their use, and are certain to prevent the disease attacking any 
i i ital te 
tht ly ne er re; Sold My of 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box, by all Medicine Vendors. 
iM Petablished 60 years. 
Tye old by all Chemists 
my and Pe ers. 
ANY 8s. 6d:,°6s.,and lls. 
ae) POT bottle. 
Yip ols WHOLESALE— 


‘ 22, Wellington Street, 
Strand, London. 
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PAINLESS DENTISTRY. ‘ ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 


«) 
Mr. G. H. JONES. , a DENTIST, 


57, GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON 
(Immediately opposite the British Museum), 
HAS OBTAINED HER MAJESTYW’S ROYAL LETTERS PATERT 
For his perfectly painless system of adapting (Prize Medal, London and Paris) 
Artificial Teeth by Atmospheric Pressure. 
PAMPHLET GRATIS AND POST FREE. 





NOW READY, PRICE 15s., 


THE BOOK OF FAMILY PRAYER; 


CONTAINING 


Morning and Ebening Praners for a ear, 
ARRANGED IN THE ORDER OF THE ECCLESIASTICAL YEAR. 
WITH PRAYERS FOR SPECIAL FAMILY OCCASIONS, 
Composed expressly for this work by upwards of 200 Clergymen of the Church of England, 


Edited by the Rev. CHARLES J. GOODHART, M.A. 


Rector of Wetherden, Suffolk, 


LONDON: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
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NOTICE.—To Depositors in the Post | |AAiblAGMieiem Gperieceh ch lated Medias 


POSSESSING SOUND SERVICEABLE QUALITIES, 17 1s 
ff Savi — LIGHT, Fixes IN Hate THE USUAL SPACE, ELEGANT 
APPEARANCE,AND IS A MOST DESIRABLE 
Office avings ank. acQuisirion TO THE PALACE & MANSION. 
ee ee ee ee 
SENT FREE ON APPLICATION. 


A Neat Cloth Cover, with Elastic Bands, for holding the HODKINSON & CLARKE 
CANADA WORKS,BIRMINGHAM 
Depositor’s Book can be obtained of & 2, CHISWELL ST FINSBURY SQUARE LONDON, 


THE BEST HOUSE FOR WIRE BLINDS 


AND SUN SHADES OF EVERY KIND, 
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J. W. GREEN, 54, PATERNOSTER ROW, 





On receipt of Six Stamps, post-free. 








JOHN GOSNELL AND CO.’S 


si CHERRY TOOTH PASTE” greatly sxcels all other preparations for the Teeth. 
ms AGUA AMARELLA” restores the Human Hair to its pristine hue, no matter at what age, 
TOILET AND NURSERY POWDER,” beautifully perfumed and guaranteed pure. 
Ask for JOHN GOSNELL & CO,’s, and see that you have noue other than their GENUINE article 





Sold by all respectable Chemists and Perfumers. Wholesale, Angel Passage, 93, Upper Thames Street, London. 
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___. In Orown 800i, cloth’ gilt, elegant, price 28. 6d, | 

WITH THREE FULL-PAGE ILLUSTRATIONS, i 7 
ADELAIDE ROSENBERGS TROUBLES: * 
A NEW TALE BY H. COLSON. = 
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BY THE SAME. AUTHOR. jur 


Eighth Thousand, cloth elegant, 2s. 6d., 


a, ata imp 


WORTH HER WEIGHT IN GOLD. 


“We can safely recommend this very pretty, well-told tale to all our young lady readers.” —Cowrt Jowryal. 


‘¢ A book that we should be glad to find in every home. 
a present of it to their servants.” —Kind Words. 


Let our young ladies read it for themselves, and thenamake .* 





LONDON: 


WILLIAM POOLE, 


124, PATERNOSTER ROW. 





THE 


CHRISTIAN -GLOBE. : 


Enlarged to 16 Pages, containing more Reading matter than any Penny Christian Paper in the World. Post-free for we 
Twelve Months, 6s, 9d, 


ONE PENNY WEEKLY, EVERY FRIDAY. Emphatically THE FAMILY CHRISTIAN PAPER. 


IT CONTAINS— 


Striking Full-page Portrait of some 
Eminent Divine in each Number, 


4 Undeceived.” % By Rurn Exwiort, Authoress of 
wh oe from «the Sea,” “ Margery’s Christmas - 
box,” &e. 

Chess with Unela Chern: pam ee Xoung 


" ar ; or, the ‘Wonderful Love. ” For 
Sung Polka By. By Miss A. E, Covnrmnay. 
Bhi Life of King Solomon.” ~ By the Rey. 
THonnizy Suira. F 
Half-hours ,with Popular Preachers. 
Verbatim Reports of Sermons, &c., by 
Eminent Divines. 





THE MONTHLY PART,. PRICE SIXPENCE, 


Contains a Magnificent Cabinet Photograph of some eminent Divine, in addition to over 200 Cols. of choice matter, 


ei er Stories, Narratives, and 

oetry. 

New Nuggets from an Old Mine. 
By Rey. Quintus QuaRLzs. 

Sermon by Dr. De Witt Talmage in 
each Number. 


' Evangelical! Intelli a from all 


Parts of the Glo ¥ 


bal” 
Moody and rset Transatlantic ” 
Labours. 


Brief Biographies and Anecdotes. j 

The “Prize Essays” on Scripture Tey are ~ 
published every alternate month. 

Passing Notes, Leading Articles 
Reviews of Books, &c, &c. 4 
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FRAMPTON’S. Bibs. OF. HEALTH. 


: remedy foi - Bilious ae a Complaints, Sic 
y Headache, y : Spasms, and ih 
pepe bak of the stomach and bowels ; 3 a Sor eden) poopie, eranare 
occasional aperient is can etter 
_ ““PHRSONS of s FULL aia are subject to Hadas 
Giddiness, Drowsiness, end Bi z 
ould never be without 


3 t a flow of blood to the h them, as 
4 many dangerous symptoms will be entirely carried off by their timely 





Vor FEMALES these Pills are truly excellent, removing all 

: ebstruotions, the eee bad et 60 very prevalent with the 

©!" Sex, Depression of »pirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, 

Blotches, Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
juvenile bloom to the co uplexion. 

Her Majesty’s Commissioners have authorized the name and 
address of THOMAS PROUT, No, 229, Strand, Loudon,” to be 
impressed upon the Government Stamp affixed to each box of the 
genuine medicine, 


Price 1s, 144, and 36. 9d, per Box, 





4D. 


PRESSING ONWARD; 


OR, 


Earnest Counsels for Holy Living. 





Fifth Thousand. Price 2s, 6d.; 
Bound in Cloth, Antique. Printed en Toned Paper. 


THE PATHWAY OF PEACE; 
COUNSELS AND ENCOURAGEMENTS 


FOR 


THE EARNEST ENQUIRER. 


BY 


W. MEYNELL WITTEMORe, D.D. 





Lonpon: WILLIAM POOLE, 12a, Parerroster Row. 








_ THE FRIEND OF ALL!! : 


HOLLOWAY 'S PILLS 





These famous Pills PURIFY the BLOOD, and act most 
powerfully, yet soothingly on the LIVER, STOMACH, 
KIDNEYS, and BOWELS, giving TONE, ENERGY, and 
VIGOR to the whole system. They are wonderfally 
efficacious in all ailments incidental to FEMALES, 
Young or Old, and asa general FAMILY MEDICINE, 
for the cure of most complaints they are unequalled. 





THE BEST 


fae MEDICINE. 


CooL THE BLOOD. 

PURIFY THE SYSTEM. 

GO TO THE ROOT OF DISEASE. 
CURE THOUSANDS. 
ESTABLISHED OVER 50 YEARS, 





pamale 4) BY THE 
Rev. W. M. WHITTEMORE, D.D., 
Rector of St. Katherine Cree, London , 
Small 8vo., cloth, bevelled boards, 2s. 6d. Patent 
morocco, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. 
Lonpon: Witt1aM Poote, 124, PATERNosTER Row . 
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CUSTARDS AND 





ls now used oe ail Resoectable Families, 
YOR MAKING DELICIOUS 


BLANCMANGE: 


And nothing can be more agreeable to eat with 


PUDDINGS, PIES, AND STEWED FRUITS, 





Sold by all Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. Packets, and 6d. and Js, Tins. 
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FOR WHICH 


FOUR GOLD MEDALS HAVE BEEN AWARDED 


ON ACCOUNT OF ITS SUPERIORITY OVER ALL OTHER BAKING POWDERS. 


For making Bread without Yeast, Flour | 
Puddings with fewer Eggs, and 
Pastry with less Butter. 


Recommended by the Faculty as a PRE- 
VENTIVE OF INDIGESTION, | 
and (not destroying the Sugar in. 
the Flour) as rendering Bread more 
nutritious than that raised with 
Yeast. | 


Bread may be made with it in a'| 
QUARTER THE TIME required | 
when Yeast is used, as it is not 
necessary for the Dough to stand | 


and rise before it is put into the | 
oven. 


AMONGST THE MANY TESTIMONIALS RECEIVED WE BEG 
TO ADD THE FOLLOWING :— 
Havre Exhibition, August 1, 1868. 
Deak S1e,—I beg to inform you that after having 
tried with my confréres the various self-aerating powders 
for making bread and different kinds of pastry, we pro- 
nounce yours to be the best of all that has been submitted 
to our inspection, in the degree of 100 to 65. 
I am desired to say, if this decision is of use you can 
make it known,—Your most obedient servant, 
G. WaRRINER, 
Representative for the English Exhibitors at the 
nternational Exhibition, Havre; late Instrue- 
tor of Cookery to the Army of Great Britain. 


ARTHUR HILL HASSALL, M.D., Analyst to the 
Lancet, Author of “ Adulteration Detected,” &c., says it 
is not in the least degree injurious. It is indispensable 
in making Bread, Pastry, and Puddings, especially on 
board ship. 5 

ERNEST ELLIOT, M.D., of Her Majesty’s Dock- 








| yard, Portsmouth, remarks, “I should like to bring it 


Into general use at sea: it is the greatest boon, not only 
to the sick, but in the officers’ mess,”’ 





To make Bread.—7o every pound of flour add a heaped-up teaspoonful of BorwicK’s Baxine PowpER 
with a little salt, and thoroughly mix while in a DEY state; then pour om gradually about half a pint of cold 
water, or milk and water, in which a little salt has been previously dissolved, miwing quickly but thoroughly into 
a dough of the usual consistency, taking care not to knead it more than is necessary to mia it thoroughly ; make it into 
small loaves, which must be immediately put into a quick oven, 


Norfolk Dumplings.—Wake a very light dough with Borwicx’s Baxine Powpze; as for bread, with 
milk or water, and With salt added; have ready a large stewpan of boiling water, make the dough into balls the 
size of a medium dumpling, throw them in, and boil them for twenty minutes without taking off the lid. To ascer- 
tain when they are done enough, stick a fork into one, and if it comes out clear, it is done. Before serving, tear them 
apart on the top with two forks, as they become heavy by their own steam. Serve with butter and sugar, or treacle. 


Sold by Grocers, Druggists, and Cornchandlers, in 1d., 2d., 4d., and 6d. Packets, and in Patent Boxes, 6d., 
1s., 28. 6d., and 5s. 
WHOLESALE OF 


G. BORWICK & SONS, 24, CHISWELL STREET, LONDON, E.C. 


Sale Room, 134, Upper Thames Street (six doors from London Bridge). 








TAKH OARE TO ASK FOR AND HAVE ONLY 


BORWICK’S GOLE MEDAL BAKING POWDER, 























MAGGIE’S ALARM. 



























































CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 





CLARICE DUNCAN AND HER MAID TROTTER. 
A STORY TOLD FROM LIFE, 
By THE AUTHORESS OF THE ‘‘ WHITE CROSS AND DOVE OF PEARLS.” 


CHAPTER XXXIL-—-THE INEVITABLE Mrs. |, “ YOu might as well live ina house with 
GRUNDY AND WHAT SHE SAID. |the front off, and people free to look at 
you from morning till night, as have these 
Tue girl intercourse thus auspiciously and|charwomen pottering about. To be sure, 
inauspiciously commenced was sedulously| you never get a servant to work like them, 
cultivated, both parties having need of each| but they talk two ways betwixt mistress and 
other. The one a bright particular star,| maid; they league in with the girls and un- 
missing the galaxy from which she had been ‘settle them, telling them of the wages they'll 
convulsively outcast ; the other no star, but/ get in this place, and the new dresses in that, 
a simple home-bred maiden, expiating her | and the holidays in the other, and there isn’t a 
numerous naughtinesses in a moral Coventry. | thing goes on in your house doesn’t go the 
Seabright young ladies had held aloof from | whole round.” 
Clarice, and their respective mammasfromher| This was Mrs. Archer’s deliverance, and 
mamma; they trusted to a religious sovée,|the “ Yes, indeed,” of the ladies endorsed 
or Christmas, or some unforeseen conjuncture |it most emphatically. To this propensity 
of circumstances to bring them together | may be attributed the fact that a family 
without seeming to seek or be sought, and | episode repeated by the young lady of one 
they contented themselves with speculations | family, to her ‘confidential friend of another, 
and criticisms, and the retail of little items|was often traceable to the housemaid or 
of information which were purposely let fall| general factotum, who ten to one had been 
by Mrs. Archer, or procured through channels | informed by Mother Stiggins, who “ wrought 
of which it may be deemed undignified to/|at the Browns at the time.” 
write. | So stereotyped, however, were the Sea- 
Now a grand institution in this neigh-| brightonians in their domestic relations, 
bourhood of scant domestic help and care-| that it was not often anything very startling 
fully husbanded resources was the char-| occurred unless in the way of some trifling 
woman. ‘This functionary, always at the|comicality, which, for the sake of a laugh, was 
time of the spring cleaning and other do-| passed round until it became quite threadbare. 
mestic hurricanes taking life at as high| Such an episode was the loss of Dr. Beaver's 
pressure as the engine of the express train, | studs, and the general search, or the indispo- 
its metropolitan route, was left mildly in| sition of Miss Beaver’s monkey, who from an 
demand the whole of the year. She had | enlargement of the neck was supposed to be 
usually a circuit of six houses, each house | afflicted withthe mumps. The doctor begged 
claiming its own particular day, whereon she|to examine ; consequence—recovery of the 
must not engage herself to any other of her! missing property and, increased popularity 


clients ; but there were charwomen who had | of the comical thief. 
a circle wide enough to include that, their) All this was harmless enough in its way, 
engagements being fortnightly. | but the charwoman had not a little to do 


They were honest, hard-working women, |with the domestic status of the misses of 
with sing-song, lachrymose voices, and mani-|a family. Their very eligibility as daughters- 
fold patience under the hardships and vexa-|in-law to Mesdames Brown, Beaver, and 
tions of their lot. Like the rest of their} Baker, was nota little affected by the reputa- 
sex, they had their little failings, and Mrs. | tion, “ such a worker,” or “ no worker,” which 
Archer’s didactic eloquence would now and, again was on an authority, for obvious reasons 
then glance off from the inexhaustible| treated as anonymous: for who would quote 
servant-girl topic to enlarge upon the misery|her of the wash-leather and the broom, even 
of employing charwomen. at second hand ? 

“If only one good pair of hands could| - From the first Clarice was regarded a little 
accomplish everything and make one inde-}more doubtfully than her mother, Mrs. 
pendent of them!” she would say, as if she|Archer not being by any means a bird of 
wished her hands could be multiplied like| strange feather. It was the younger lady’s 
the eyes of an Argus. misfortune to appear a little incongruous with 

x. 2T 
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her surroundings, consequently she was 
looked askance at, much as an Egyptian hen 
might be, if suddenly ushered into a com- 
munity of comfortable barn-door fowls. 

In the narrow pew where she was penned 
for four or five hours every Sunday, many 
eyes were turned upon her with furtive ad- 
miration or open curiosity. 

There was that air and presence about her 
which goes so far to set off the dress of the 
wearer, but in her deep black she could not 
be accused of looking showy, so “ high and 
haughty” was the sobriquet usually applied 
to her, and the deep pensiveness that the 
face was wont to settle into gave rise to the 
surmise that “ there had been a disappoint- 
ment.” Beautiful for ornament rather than 
for use, people wondered what she did with 
her time, and what kind of a wife she would 
make for a man that had not plenty of money; 
but when it came to be whispered about that 
she did nothing in the house, that she was 
waited on hand and foot, that that one little 
delicate-looking maid of hers had been seen 
doing her hair, opening the door and shutting 
it after her when she went out, taking off 
her boots, &c., &c., the tide of Seabright dis- 
favour swelled high. Mrs. Duncan could not 
be the sensible woman she looked, to bring 
up her daughter in that style, whatever her 
early expectations might have been. What 
sensible man would think of a girl he knew 
to beso useless? and certain it was Dr. Routh 
little knew the sort of girl he was patronizing, 
for who more severe than he on dandyism 
and fine ladyism? Oh! the stuff she would 
cram Maggie Lawton’s head with! make her 
harder to hold in than ever. 

And Miss Threlkeld heard a few of their 
hard speeches and vague hints, and laughed 
at them, only by way of counter saying that 
she had seen Miss Duncan dusting, washing 
up coffee-cups, attending to the lamps,’ and 
engaging herself in trifles, as a preparation 
no doubt for heavier duties, to which it was 
reasonable to excuse her for being a stranger. 
All was not left to the devoted little maid, 
for Mrs. Duncan she knew did the principal 
part of the cooking. Miss Threlkeld believed 
in people minding their own business, so she 
said this with the intention of making the 
gossips look small, and not from any neces- 
sity she felt herself under to defend her 
young friend. 

Yet a chance word in Mrs. Archer's hear- 
ing was as a spark set to timber; she became 
so violent that she frightened the domestic 
on ait, referable of course to a charwoman, 
out of hesitating feminine lips, and forth- 








with took up the cudgels in characteristic 
fashion. 

“She would be ashamed, listening to the 
tales of charwomen, and if Miss Duncan 
wasn’t domesticated, and if she did suffer 
herself to be waited upon, wasn’t it due to 
the fact of her having been always used to 
it; making one of such a circle as wasn’t to 
be met with in Seabright, coming out before she 
became serious at city balls, and having not 
only a maid to wait uponher, but page and foot- 
men if she liked?” This was overwhelming, 
or meant to be, and could only be answered 
by inuendoes about “ want of foresight,” and 
collapse,” and Mrs. Archer sought her niece 
to give her a friendly caution, above ail to hope 
she wasn’t keeping up this sort of thing now, 
“this sort of thing,” meaning the hairdress- 
ing and other attentions inconsistent with the 
station she now occupied. Clarice could not 
helplaughing at heraunt’s extreme seriousness. 

“Why, really, auntie,” she exclaimed, “ I 
have never since we came here asked Trotter 
to do anything for me of the kind. I 
know it would be unreasonable, but all out 
of affection, and a lingering regard for the 
old times, she will now and then proffer these 
little attentions. I should pain her if I de- 
clined them; and as for Trotter talking, the 
idea is absurd. It must be as you say, the 
charwoman ; and now I remember, Trotter 
was one day brushing my hair when she 
called her, and not receiving any reply, 
came upstairs and stood at the open door, 
complaining most pathetically that she had 
no soft soap.” 

“ That,” interrupted Mrs. Archer, em- 
phatically,—“ ¢hat is what has done it.” 

“TI was amused at the woman's simplicity ; 
Trotter was too, but she only said in her very 
quiet way, ‘Presently.’ After she had gone 
I asked Trotter what soft soap was, which 
was plain proof of my simplicity.” 

“The idea of any one not knowing what 
soft soap is !” 

‘‘ But I am improving, aunt, I assure you. 
Mamma knows better than to leave me in 
ignorance of what I ought to know, if I had 
not herself or Trotter to depend upon, and 
yesterday I made the pastry and a custard, 
and it is a positive relief to me to find that 
culinary mysteries are within my compre- 
hension, for I had always feared they were 
beyond it.” 

“ Trotter is one of a thousand, but she will 
scarcely brook seeing you in a cooking-apron, 
or bear seeing you spoil your hands. 

“T don’t do anything to spoil my hands ; 
mamma never does, and why should I?” 
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| appeared incongruous, almost suggestive of 
|| an irreverent comparison to a bear handling 
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“Well, be careful of your charwoman, 
Clarice, and give Trotter a hint not to be 
tantling upon you when she is about.” 

“ Indeed, it is not worth while, but how 
little Trotter thought of the ridicule she was 
exposing me to! Well, there’s one thing, 
while they are talking about me, they can’t 
talk about any one else.” 

“ Oh, it doesn’t do to be too independent! 
Itis a verv bad thing for girls to be talked of 
in that way.” 

Clarice winced. She knew so well what 
was meant. That worthy lady was always, 
as she phrased it, raising her quills; for no 
high-spirited, sensitive nature but is sub- 
ject to an uneasiness like to the bristling of 
quills, when the most delicate sensibilities 


to intermeddle. In which fact may be urged 
an apology even for temper. 

The visit to Rock Side was not lost sight 
of. 

Maggie and Clarice could go as often as 
they liked, but for Dr. Routh and the 
mammas to accompany them they must wait 
for a convenient season. 

At last, the planets being propitious, Dr. 
Routh found a free Monday, and consecrated 
it with good-will to health and a seaside ram- 
ble. He bore with him the various appurte- 
nances necessary for taking captive any of the 
happy denizens of air and flood, and with his 
entomological net, his dredger, and his hook, 
he looked much more of a naturalist than of 
a learned divine. 

Clarice could understand him in the latter 
character much better than the former. To 
her the idea of Dr. Routh tenderly exa- 
mining insects, and arranging butterflies 


a musket. 

Maggie told Clarice that the entymo- 
logical net was a delusion. He was sure to 
liberate the spoil before he returned home, 
because, said she wdize/y, “he wouldn’t 
know what to do with it.” 

The boatman with the brilliant blue eyes 
rowed them across, and it was so delightful 
that the girls felt that they would have liked 
to go out as far as the harbour bar before 
landing. 


a frolic with maidens’ curls or the ruffling of 
seagulls’ feathers. 

The joyous influence was _ irresistible. 
Landed at Rock Side, they walked on the 
narrow beach, which presented a strip of hard 
shingle and a strip of soft, dry, billowy sand. 
Among the rocks they frequently lost sight 
of each other, but only for very short in- 
tervals. Miss Duncan, having been missing 
for some time, was found tugging away at 
something in the position usually chosen for 
repose. Her eye had been taken with what 
she termed a sea-flower, resembling in the 
blossom a cauliflower. It was growing out 
of the rocky side into the water on a stem 
that might be a little larger round than her 
thumb. What more natural than to pluck it ! 
She tried, but met with a power of resist- 
ance she had but little anticipated. She re- 
doubled her exertions, and then, fearing that 
when it should give she might lose her 
balance and fall into the water, she lay down 
on the cliff and made very vigorous exertions 
indeed. 

The stalk swelled and swelled till it was 
as large as her wrist, and this puzzled her. 
Perhaps Dr. Routh might explain the 
phenomenon—a natural one of course, like 
the shrinking of the sensitive plant, for she 
did not for one moment suppose that here 
was an animal organization. 

Dr. Routh and Maggie were upon her 
before she was aware. 

“IT cannot pull this flower,” exclaimed 
Clarice in dismay, drawing herself up gradu- 
ally to conceal it. 

“Why, Miss Duncan, to you belongs the 
honour of discovery ; you’ve found the ane- 
mone,” said Maggie, reproachfully, “and I 
hoped I might.” 

“This the anemone ?” 

“‘ Yes ; what did you take it for?” 

“T thought they were alive, and that you 
fed them with forceps.” 

“We do.” 

“Then it swelled with rage when I touched 
it?” 

“Yes, and when we have two of them in 
our aquarium, you will see that one will swell 
with pleasure when its companion is fed, in 
anticipation of its own turn.” 

“Well, what a beautiful object! and to 








It was a glorious day ; the sky seemed to 
be looking the sea out of countenance, making 
it to burst into a thousand ripples of laughter, 
and the heat was tempered by the fine, fresh 
breeze that was odorous of the liquid world 
over which it strayed, and in too good humour 


think of its being endowed to that extent! 
One might think the philosophers in the 
right that attribute susceptibility to the 
vegetable world. And now, Dr. Routh, what 
is the secret of detachment?” 

“We must not take in any more rock,” 





to be guilty of anything more venturous than 


said Maggie. 
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“No, and this would be hard to loosen, so 
it must be war to the knife; ”’ and with a fine 
penknife introduced between the anemone 
and its hold he soon made it his prisoner. 

Clarice, anxious for any item of information, 
inquired the species, and he told her that it 
was a crussycornis, called “ cruss ” for short. 

“JT wish you would give me a little infor- 
mation upon the different species, Dr. Routh. 
I have facilities for taking notes, and I 
can fall back upon Maggie if both notes and 
memory fail.” 

“ There is very little I can tell you, you do 
not already know. Maggie, can you recom- 
mend Miss Duncan to a naturalist? she might 
like to apprentice herself ?” 

Maggie blushed deeply; however, they 
composed themselves for a little comfortable 
chat. Dr. Routh had not so much to say on 
the subject as to necessitate the taking of 
notes, and Clarice, surprised at his brevity, 
said to her companion, ‘‘I suppose there is 
more to be learned, but it is better to get it 
from books.” 


the order Actinoida, but who would care to 
go rummaging in books, instead of finding 
the individuals? It is nice to have your book 
knowledge come to you instead of you going 
to it. I never can eat girdle cakes at tea if I 
have been at the trouble of making them; 
but some one told us a host of curious things 
it was easy to remember, and what you 
couldn’t remember in detail was wonderful 
to think upon—as, for instance, a little mi- 
croscopic zoophyte that swarms by millions 
and makes food for the whales (C/io borealis), 
and you wouldn’t believe the number of 
suckers necessary to the absorption of its own 
food ; even the spots on them are a separate 
wonder. It’s a curious world, anyhow. It 
doesn’t do to think too much, one only gets 
bothered,” she added, reflectively. 

“Do your theories trouble you so very 
much ?” 

“T am sure I don’t know. Howcan I tell 
what other girls may be thinking and troubling 
over? Oh, how beautiful the clouds are as 
they go sailing by! The beautiful summer 
clouds! but those outriders look like rain. 
Father, will the weather hold up till to- 
morrow ?” 

“JT think so. Getting some fresh ideas for 
your cloud-book, Maggie ?” 

“Oh the old daub! Why did you bring 
that up?” 

“You paint, then,” said Clarice. ‘“ Come, 
I am finding you out by degrees. Why are 
clouds a particular study ?” 





“Why, yes; thereareat least thirty species of | 


“ Father wished me to learn drawing, and 
I couldn’t get on, so some one advised me to 
try just what took my fancy.” 

“ And her fancies being in the clouds she 
naturally went there for her pictures,” added 
Dr. Routh, “and with this advantage, that 
inaccuracy would not be too obvious. An 
inch may be much in a man’s nose, but it is 
neither here nor there in a cloud.” 

“ Yes, that is the real reason, Miss Duncan, 
I haven't the least idea of form, and I was so 
bothered with cubes and boxes, free-hand 
grades, and then Greek heads, that I was on 
| the point of giving up in despair. But I 
like tinting, and some common things that 
people do not notice are so pretty. A fading 
carrot leaf, do you know how pretty it is? It 
makes me wish I could paint. However, I 
tried some straggling copies of clouds. Some 
one taught me how to discriminate them, 
and I have summer clouds, and rain clouds, 
and the stratified, such as are over there—to 
say no thingof some very remarkable thunder- 
clouds.” 

Clarice wondered who “some one” was. 
Some one had evidently tried to make a most 
irregular mind work out its own purpose in 
its own way, instead of being thwarted or 
crushed with negativeness or idleness; and 
some one had confessedly had influence over 
Dr. Routh, block of human granite though he 
was. 

It is pleasant to see a stern nature unbend 
under genial influences. Dr. Routh showed 
that he thoroughly enjoyed himself, while the 
two matrons, sitting under the cliff, desired 
the rest of the party to pursue their rambles 
without reference to them. 

They had little reference to each other, 
ever and anon getting separated and coming 
together again, finding in each little pool 
which the tide had left, in each rainy reser- 
voir, a surprise worth while to communicate. 

Clarice, finding herself alone, peered about 
anxiously, till she saw that Dr. Routh was 
finding his quietus in a manuscript sermon 
he had drawn from his pocket, and Maggie 
was not with him. After she had taken 
many steps and retraced them, she found 
that young lady coolly counting the treasures 
on her lap, and oh! horror of horrors! her 
little naked feet were plunged deliciously 
into a pool of sea water, her hat was off, 
and her hair after the wind’s own toileting. 

Clarice crept stealthily behind her and 
took her by the shoulders. She screamed ; 
then, reassured by a glimpse of her captor, 
sent up a dismal wail of dismay over the 
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“Oh my harps! my cowries ! and my sun- 
set shells! How could you have the heart 
to come upon me like that, scaring me nearly 
into fits, like the ghost in ‘Hamlet !’ Oh dear! 
what shall I do? and my back aches with 
stooping for them.” 

“Oh, I’m very sorry! We can reclaim a 
good many. Had you any new ones?” 

“No, fortunately ; they were just to paste 
on cardboard for spill-cases; but it will be 
getting time for the boat. Perhaps we may 
have an extra half-hour on the water if you 
ask for it ;” and they returned to the ladies, 
being joined by Dr. Routh on the way. 

Clarice took Maggie’s hint, and the extra 
half-hour on the water was yielded, though 
only on condition that the young ladies 
should sing; so as they glided trancefully 
along, with eyes quick to note the floating 
mass of seaweed, or the luxuriant zoophyte 
with its outspread tendrils, their voices 
wafted sentiment even into the heart of the 
weather-beaten, blue-eyed boatman, as they 
sang, — 


‘* Beautiful buds of the dark green sea, 
All lonely and cheerless your lives must be, 
Hearing no music but surging waves, 
As they mingle and foam o’er the tombless graves. 


‘* «Nay, nay, we are happy ; you see we are fair, 
For the wave floats soft o'er the cup we bear; 
Though our green leaves bend to the ocean’s foam, 
Yet lightly they spring back again to home ! 
Lonely nor sad are our crystal bow’rs, 

We are beautiful, happy, wild sea flow’rs.’ 


** Beautiful buds, t’would be fair to be 
Where eyes might in fondness gaze on thee, 
Where proudly thy bells might lift each breast, 
And shine in the beauty of nature's rest. 


*** Nay, nay, we have watchers; the wind swings 


low 

As it parts back the wave from our cheeks’ bright 
glow, 

And the sun looks on as he lights the foam, 


To crest with its silver our peaceful home. 
Oh! lonely nor sad are our crystal bow’rs, 
We're beautiful, happy, wild sea flow’rs.’ ” 


CHAPTER XXXII.—MAGGIE’'S OPINION OF THE 
SEABRIGHTONIANS, 
**Thus, when soft love subdues the heart, 
With smiling hopes and chilling fears, 
The soul regrets the aid of art, 


And speaks in moments more than years,” 
From Scarron. 


THE minds engaged with the thoughts that 
Nature suggests, attentive to the fire she 
kindles, do not ordinarily desecrate her tem- 
ple with puerilities, or defile their own wings 
by voluntarily dragging them in the dust. 

It is in heated rooms, beneath the glare of 


gas lights, that beauty grows envious and love 
jealous; it is round the friendly tea-table 
that the savoury dish of scandal is discussed ; 
it is in the boudoir or the morning-room that 
Fashion exacts an attention which is more 
than her due, monstrously out of proportion 
with that accorded to higher claims. 

But if Dr. Routh imagined that these 
young ladies, whose diverse sentiments and 
aspirations he was treating as so many 
creepers, which he might mingle and twine 
round his own sturdy oak-like intellectuality, 
would in all their intercourse preserve the up- 
ward tendency, and furnish each other with 
no topics but such as might befit a Mutual 
Improvement Society, he was, with all his 
wisdom, mistaken, as indeed every one must 
be who expects too much from poor weak 
human nature ; or thinks, having drawn out 
the elastic thread of mind, that it will not, 
after the tension, collapse. 

Clarice Duncan was not going to play 
Mentor to Maggie in Dr. Routh’s interest, 
without having her full share of amusement 
from her, and learning all that Maggie could 
tell her of these interesting Seabrightonians, 
who were finding such piquant relish in the 
“ at home” airs and shortcomings of my Lady 
Edinburgh. 

Clarice could hardly tell why she was so 
drawn to Maggie. She did not credit her 
with much intellect, or the possession of the 
sterner virtues ; she was not really beautiful. 
It must be because she was such a sweet 
wild thing, that one might almost grudge for 
her to be too good, lest she should lose with 
her naughtiness her piquancy. Just as with 
the red Indians who become civilized, the 











wild nature taken away, they become tame 
and uninteresting. 

Clarice had put her up in her mind’s pic- 
ture gallery, with her white feet gleaming in 
the limpid water, her hat half way down her 
waist, and her face bent lovingly over her 
harps, her cowries, and her sunset shells. 
She did not need an intimate knowledge of 
the young ladies that had once formed the 
circle of Maggie’s gossips, to know that there 
was that in her that was not in anyone of 
them. What it was could not well be defined, 
but it was sufficient to prove a charm to an 
ideal and appreciative mind ; all the more so 
as the girl herself was so thoroughly uncon- 
scious of it. 

“ Ah, how dull it will be when the winter 
sets in !” said Maggie to her one day, as they 
sat on the Links. “I’m so out with every- 
body that I don’t suppose I shall get to 
any parties, such as they are, and I shall be 
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moped to death when I can’t get out. 
You’ve been to balls in your time, haven’t 
you?” 

“Yes,” said Clarice, “but I should be 
sorry to go to any more.” 

“Would you? Well, perhaps that’s not 
wonderful ; but father little knows that when I 
was at Glasgow I went to a ball, and I 
enjoyed it very much, I practised the dances 
so well beforehand with my fellow-sinners 
and cousins that I wasn’t a bit at a loss. It 
was delicious—made me feel as if I was made 
of air, and my soul was a spark of fire.” 

“And you went without Dr. Routh’s 
approval? Oh, Maggie!” 

“Why not? I think it’s all right for good 
people not to go to balls, because they might 
fall from grace ; but as I have no grace to fall 
from, and am not too good for them, why 
shouldn’t I have my pleasure? A little more 
or less will not matter, and I cannot take 
pleasure in what the elect of our chapel find 
so good and so pleasant, but pull such long 
faces over. I wish I had been brought up a 
Church girl ; I hate Presbyterianism.” 

**Oh, Maggie !” 

“Ido. Presbyterianism is versus instincts 
in me that are quite harmless, and might 
help me to be better if I wasn’t forbidden to 
associate them with religion. It is versus 
organs and fine singing, versus festivals and 
all seasons to be glad. One can’t even at the 
merry Christmastide just take a bit of holly or 
mistletoe into the church, because that would 
have been an heretical innovation worth burn- 
ing to resist two or three hundred years ago. 
Ah, if I had been a clergyman’s daughter, what 
a pride I should have taken in decorating the 
church for the harvest thanksgiving, bringing 
into it the sheaf of ripe corn, and decorating 
with wheat ears and lilies and poppies! I 
should have tried to make them preach ; but 
above all, on Easter Sunday, shouldn’t the 
witnesses of spring’s resurrection trumpet 
have appeared in a thousand wild flowers, 
peeping from beds of moss, and opening 
their bright eyes through facecloths of fern ! ” 

“TI can imagine that for a temperament 
like yours Presbyterianism is too severe,” 
said Clarice, “ but it errs on the safe side ; 
and do you not believe, dear, that God places 
each of His children where He would have 
them to be? 

“You forget I am not one of the elect, 
never having yet been ‘under concern,’ 
so that I have no title to rank with the 
children. That being the case, I do not 
think it bounden on me to pretend even to 


Clarice was incredulous of Maggie’s sin- 
cerity in speaking in this light tone. She be- 
lieved, and rightly, that the girl was scoffing, 
and pained on her behalf she exclaimed,— 

“You may be doubtful about your own 
election, but you must know your own power 
and ability to elect. You can choose whom 
you will serve; ‘Him that cometh to Me 
I will in no wise cast out.’ You must bear 
with my speaking thus seriously, for I think 
it is no light matter for even a young girl to 
lay the blame on God of her indifference to 
Him. It is like undutiful children turning 
round upon affectionate parents and telling 
them that they are the cause of their revolt, 
and the misery it occasions.” 

‘I didn’t lay the blame on God, I spoke 
according to the oracles I have all along 
been used to.” 

“You did,” said Clarice, gently, “ when 
you spoke of your non-election as a reason 
why you should please yourself, and nothing 
better should be expected of you.”’ 

Maggie looked vexed, and Clarice said no 
more. She knew the shy nature with which 
she had to deal, and that it must be ap- 
proached with extreme caution, so when 
Maggie turned the subject into the channel 
whence it had been diverted, she listened to 
her patiently, not without the hope that she 
might one day sow golden grain in a prepared 
spot of Maggie’s heart. 

“What are the Seabright parties like ?” 

“Oh, cautious, caretul affairs. They go 
the round, and the only difference in them is 
the house you meet at ; but such as they are, 
they are better than nothing.” 

“There is no variety in the entertainment 
or in the programme for the evening’s amuse- 
ment, I suppose ?” 

“That sounds overwhelming. They are 
as alike as swallows’ nests, and you meet the 
same set everywhere—Tuesday, Wednesday, 
Thursday, Friday,—you may just turn up 
again in some one else’s house.” 

“‘ They seem to move here in a very narrow 
groove,” said Clarice, “and yet I am told 
that many who do so are persons of very 
good means. I wonder that communication 
with other towns does not make them less 
stereotyped. How many generations of Sea- 
brightonians, I wonder, have been after this 
pattern? How many more will there be!” 
“ Their cardinal virtue is economy.” 

“ Nay, that is too severe a thing to say.” 
“Well, on the best authority, ‘the love of 
money is the root of all evil,’ but the inkab- 
itants of this town make it the root of all 





be contented if I am not so.” 





their good. Itisimpossible to get up a good 
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concert ; the young ladies don’t go to it, it 
looks like wishing to see and be seen. Bless 
me, how modest we are!” she emphasized 
bitterly. ‘The reason is, fathers and brothers 
are not free to take them, and they grudge 
halfacrown. As for a pretty wedding, why, 
such a thing would be an era in Seabright.” 

‘* Well, Maggie, perhaps you will inaugurate 
it. Not to have a pretty wedding is a sin 
against society ;’ and here Clarice entered 
into the details of what she thought a very 
simple and economic, but also a very taste- 
ful celebration of the happy event. 

“‘ Why, the extravagance of such a wedding 
as that,” said Maggie, ‘‘ would be on every 
one’s carpet for a nine days’ wonder. No, 
they’re too wear here to have a wedding at 
all, so with one consent they pretend to a 
liking for things of that kind done quietly, 
and a dislike to fuss, which means really a 
dislike to spending money.” 

“Don’t have any wedding? what do you 
mean ?” 

“They go and get married when no one 
is supposed to be thinking about it, though 
really it is generally an understood thing. 
The bridegroom walks out one way, the bride 
walks out another, a friend or two who are 
in the secret meet them at the chapel to 
witness it, and then they go away for a few 
days, and there is an end of the matter. No 
fun! no romance! and above all, no ex- 
pense! Beautiful!” 

Maggie evidently found it so hard never 
to have the chance of witnessing a pretty 
wedding, that Clarice restrained the natural 
inclination to laugh. 

She reminded her, however, of the intelli- 
gence of the people on whom she was ani- 
madverting, their good reading and their 
shrewd practical common sense.” 

“ Yes, they have long heads,” said Mag- 
gie, “but their hearts are starved to make 
them.” 

“Maggie, do you know anything of the 
colliers ?” 

“ Not a great deal ; but I have taken mes- 
sages from my father to some of them, and I 
once went down a coal-pit with Mr. Archer. 
Next time I have to go to the colliery I will 


shouldn’t find it so if I went with you. Lutre 
nous I'd rather distribute the tracts than be 
compelled to read them.” 

“They are useful as an introduction; it 


own account.” 

She then related the incident in the rail- 
way carriage, which had so much interested 
her. 


Maggie; and she not only gave her the names 
more than ordinarily interesting. 


coming home with Timothy Sands.” 
Nevertheless Maggie was sure that would 
be a match, being unmistakably a case of 
true love; and though Clough was a ship’s 
carpenter, and lived in a respectable house, 
he wasn’t a bit better man than the elder 
Timothy Sands, who was a Methodist class 
leader, and had brought up his son strictly 
and religiously. Young Timothy inherited 
his intelligence, but it had been better cul- 
tivated than his father’s. He was learning 
French with a view to bettering himself, so 
that in time he and Sophia Elizabeth might 
come together. But the poor girl had often 
red eyes for the way they “ went on to her at 
home.” 
“T’ve learned a deal of it from herself,” 
continued Maggie. “ Mamma has her in to 
sew, as she is a dressmaker, and she tells me 
everything; not because she’s soft, but she 


if the text in the chapel last Sunday was in 
Timothy, or if she doesn’t like the Epistles to 
Timothy the best ; and it’s such fun to see 
her blush up to the roots of her pretty golden 
hair, while she is pretending that she doesn’t 
understand me.” 


CHAPTER XXXIII.—MAGGIE’S CONFESSIONS. 


‘¢O Winter, ruler cf the inverted year, 

Thy scattered hair with sleet like ashes filled, 

Thy breath congealed upon thy lips, thy cheeks 
Fringed with a beard, made white with other snows 


call for you.” Than those of age, thy forehead wrapped in clouds, 


“T wonder if Dr. Routh could appoint me 
to regular work among them as a tract dis- 
tributor?” 

‘“*He could and he would with pleasure, 
and he would like to see me engaged with you 
in anything useful. I can look up a lot of my 
old story-books for the children. I always 


A leafless branch thy sceptre, and thy throne 
A sliding car indebted to no wheels, 


But urged by storms along its slippery way.” 
" ¥ «“ The Task.” 


Tue dreaded Winter came upon Seabright 
early, threatening to hold his sceptre for long 
time. 


His influence was more depressing 





thought tract distributing very dry, but I 





than Clarice, with real causes of sorrow to 


is in that way I want them,” said Clarice, — 
“but they have often done wonders on their 


“T can tell you who they all are,” said 


of the little party, but particulars of their | 
history, told in her peculiar way. They were | 


“Sophia Elizabeth Clough would get into | 
a scrape with her father if he found her | 


knows I’m interested. Sometimes I ask her | 
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combat, could have thought possible. She was 
defiant of the enemy from without, yet the 
north wind, as if in scorn of her defiance, set 
her nerves vibrating into discord, and jarred 
upon her whole system, reducing her sup- 
posed sovereignty of self ever and anon to 
abject misery, and making her to wonder and 
to speculate with respect to these mysterious 
agencies which have so much power for joy 
or for sorrow over the susceptible soul of 
man. 

Why should the heart be like a harp 
unowned, for stranger fingers to try their 
ruthless touch upon? Why should invisible 
wires telegraph wrong messages to the brain, 
and thence wrong orders be issued at the 
caprice of an enemy in ambush who might be 
suspected, but could neither be laid nor 
accused ? 

East winds prevailed, and these obliged 
Mrs. Duncan to keep close quarters, affecting 
her with something more tangible than her 
daughter’s depression; earache, faceache, 
and those torturous maladies known as 
neuralgic. Worn out with sleeplessness at 
night, she was glad to resign the superintend- 
ence of the little household to Clarice, and 
Clarice was not sorry for the augmentation 
of indoor activities, which were helpful in 
dissipating her own ennui, the while she took 
a lively interest in doctoring and “tantling 
upon mamma,” to use her aunt Archer's 
expression. 

Perhaps aunt Archer wished she had a 
daughter to “ tantle”” upon her when she saw 
the cheering effects the process had on the 
spirits of the invalid. 

Sympathy so archly expressed as to make 
the contracted features relax into a smile, 
when smiling might pardonably have been out 
of the question. “Why, truly, mamma, you 
may confess yourself ‘a miserable sinner,’” 
and the soft fleecy cloud of white woollen 
that Clarice had been at pains to knit for 
her would be adjusted anew to screen the 
sensitive nerves from draught, and the easy 
chair drawn closer to the fire, and the hassock 
placed beneath the feet, that were only 
beginning to feel the effects of languid cir- 
culation. 

For Mrs. Duncan was not yet past her 
prime and had always been remarkable for 
her good health and her even flow of spirits. 
She could not be said either to have taken 
her troubles hardly, yet no one, not even her 
daughter, knew how one trouble, of which she 
must not speak too often, had eaten into her 
heart. 

She had felt— 








‘* How sharper than a serpent’s tooth it is 
To have a thankless child ;’’ 

and for all the sharpness of the pang her 
thoughts went after the thankless one in his 
far-off wanderings with a yearning that would 
have taken her like the Eastern parent 
in the parable to the housetop, had she 
thought that he could be sighted thence. 

Winter on the coast does not display his 
more attractive features. He may, perchance, 
lay his carpet of snow, but the hurricane 
winds soon take it up again, so that the 
miseries of sharp wind, frost, and sleet, must 
be felt without the compensating loveliness 
of a landscape arrayed like a cold, pure 
bride. 

The ice-king appears to put his uncomfort- 
able pioneer November into his place, and to 
leave his throne to him. The path to the 
collieries from Seabright lay through country 
lanes and over fields. Our two young ladies, 
therefore, on their weekly errand as tract 
distributors, had abundant opportunities of 
noticing the melting of one season into 
the other. 

The withering sedges, the red-brown ferns, 
and by contrast the flourishing of the hips and 
haws that year in great abundance, told that 
the winter would be severe. A few cran- 
berries and blackberries were left by the boys 
on the hedges, and if these fruits needed 
forcing like grapes, they would be in much 
greater demand. 

Then the chrysanthemum preached to them 
from its golden mouth of the brightness that 
may spring up in darkness and gloom, and 
from the vases at home that little flower was 
never absent. 

Clarice did not know what she would have 
done without Maggie. She thought she 
must have tired of the lonely walk and the 
lonely labour. ‘Truly, Maggie was her 
chrysanthemum. ‘Tract distributing opened 
up many an opportunity for doing good, and 
whether they distributed alms, or read by 
sick beds the psalms of David, and verses 
from the Gospel of sweet St. John, they agreed 
perfectly. ‘The irreverence and indifference 
which had characterized some of Maggie’s 
speeches in conversation was never apparent 
here. On religious subjects she was silent, 
leaving her friend to help and to instruct ; 
but she was wont to listen to her, in her affa- 
ble converse with her humble auditors, as 
deferentially and as simply as a child. 

Yet with all these gleams of brightness, 
these chrysanthemum experiences, we may say, 
the general aspect of things and the occa- 
sional sensation of uncomfortableness would 
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of the month, and Clarice would say,— 


‘¢ No warmth—no cheerfulness—no healthful ease— 
No comfortable feel in any member — 
No shade—no shine—no butterflies—no bees— 


No fruits—no flowers—no leaves—no birds—No- 


vember,” 


“ Clarice,” said her mamma one afternoon, 
when she had droned out these lines in a 
“go and make 
some girdle cakes for tea; mix in them the 


monotone befitting them, 


cold potatoes left from dinner.” 


She obeyed—and perhaps it was the best 
Girdle cakes 


leok comfortable, and impart a sense of 


thing she could have done. 


domestic dzen-étre even in November. 


The delightful summer strolls gave place 
to brisk winter walks, which were not always 
inspiriting, performed more like a soldier's 
march, from obedience and duty, than from 


inclination ; and Maggie Lawton came often 


to tea, and was a great pet with Mrs. Dun- 


can; and when Miss Threlkeld would sit 


with her mamma, or her mamma be per- 


suaded to sit with Miss Threlkeld, Clarice 
would occasionally go to Dr. Routh’s, where 
she was always a welcome visitor. Mrs. 
Archer averred that she came to her house 
to keep the piano in tune. By degrees she 
was getting to know the demoiselles who 
had avoided her so shyly, but were beginning 
to like her, for all she was so “high and 
haughty.” 

The Christmas brought a breaking of the 
ice for Maggie, who had persistently kept the 
Coventry to which a year ago she had been 
exiled, resisting every friendly overture, and 
glorying in the prize which had fallen to her 
when “my Lady Edinburgh elected her for 
her gossip and her friend.” All of her cen- 
sors, with a pitiful minority of two or three, 
were glad of the opportunity which the 
parties gave them to make up matters ; 
besides, it was felt that to exclude Miss 
Lawton would be as bad as a personal slight 
to Dr. Routh, and if the child had made a 
bit of mischief with her heedless tongue she 
had no doubt fully atoned for it. She was be- 
ginning to look demure enough now, anyhow. 

Perhaps certain persons thought they had 
been little to take so much notice of what a 
child might say, and one gentleman, whom 
she had named Hadyn’s Surprise, because 
his eyebrows were always elevated to the very 














middle of his forehead, declared that he was 
quite astonished that a playful little kitten 
like Maggie Lawton should have been worried 
so. If she had dealt a careless scratch or 


bring to mind Hood's spirited characterization 


time, and no doubt when she was older she 
would learn to sheath her paw as cunningly 
as the wisest diplomatist of them all. It was 
all kitten’s play. 

When the invitations did come, Maggie 
found herself in an awkward predicament. 
Her pride and her sensitiveness revolted 
against acceptance, but her step-father was 
anxious that the breach made should be 
healed, and she had to put her own feelings 
on the matter aside, in compliance with his 
wishes. 

There was one invitation, however, which 
cost Maggie much. She passed the little note 
to her father, with eyes full of appeal : “ Must 
I say yes to that? I cannot say yes to that.” 

“No, you are under no obligation to con- 
cede in that quarter,” he replied. ‘‘ The 
attempt at reconciliation—for such I suppose 
it is—is too shallow and cowardly to be worth 
noticing.” 

“Oh, thank you!” and resting her head 
on the table she gave way to a flood of tears. 
Dr. Routh looked on unmoved. This 
emotion was the result of a very bitter lesson, 
but if the lesson was salutary he could not 
regret it. Far be it from him to offer conso- 
lation as a diluent. 


It was a cold December evening. The 
wind blew in gusts, that drove the colour 
from the cheek and lips of the mother who 
had a child at sea, and the glow cast from 
ruddy fires, the lighting up one after another 
of household lamps, and of jets of gas, quick- 
ened the flagging steps of the passer by with 
pleasant anticipations of light and warmth, 














two, surely the wound must be healed by this 





and the hissing urn at home. 

The little parlour of No. 9, Bridge Place, 
looked as cosy and bright as any of the par- 
lours to which a longing glance might be 
directed ; shadows from the fitful firelight 
occasionally flitted over the wall, then the 
curtains were drawn, the lamps lit, and three 
ladies gathered around the tea-table. The 
holly and mistletoe, that might not invade 
the sanctuaries of orthodox Presbyterianism, 
wreathed picture-frames, and glistened brightly 
from chandelier and vase. The black helle- 
bore, the flowering jasmines, and the winter 
laurustinus had been a study both for novice 
and proficient in the waxen art, and now said 
Maggie Lawton with a shrug of the shoulders, 
“* Happy they who have no home to go to.” 

“Why ?” asked Clarice, not catching her 
meaning. 

“ Because they are at home.” 

“You surely don’t dread going out to- 
night ?” 


“Not I. It is only my fun; only you 
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know the fire makes me feel lazy. That is 
the worst of going out to tea: Father will 
call for me when he comes from the vestry 
meeting, and I shall think it such a bore.” 

“ And it is.” 

“Stay the night with me; you might as 
well,” said Mrs. Duncan, with a sudden com- 
pression of the lips, which showed that the 
act of speaking had caused a twinge in those 
troublesome facial nerves of hers. In a 
moment or two they were in full play. She 
did her best to conceal the suffering they 
were causing her, till, unable any longer to 
endure quietly, she told Clarice she must go 
to bed, have her head wrapped up, and take 
a composing draught which Beaver had sent 
her, in anticipation. 

Accordingly, Clarice excused herself to 
Maggie, and went upstairs with her mamma, 
not leaving her till she saw that the soothing 
influences of warmth and Dr. Beaver’s draught 
were likely to ensure sleep and tranquillity. 

On returning to the parlour she found 
Maggie chatting away to Trotter, who had 
been in for the tea-things, and was invited to 
see the fruit of her afternoon’s application to 
an art new to her. 

Trotter always took a very lively interest 
in the waxwork. She had an eye for the 
beautiful, and was herself no mean authority 
on matters of taste. 

“ How beautifully the flowers match their 
own seasons, Miss Lawton !” 

“Yes, and their own countries; but it is 
not wonderful, seeing that even the butterflies 
are made to match the flowers.” 

“Ts that so?” asked Trotter, wistfully. 

“Yes; not a doubt of it. I suppose the 
sun is the grand colourist ; but look at the 
pale spring butterflies and flowers, and then 
the deep-toned ones that belong to summer 
and autumn. Why doesn’t Miss Duncan 
do butterflies in wax?” 

“Miss Duncan says that you take great 
delight in these things, Miss Lawton, and 
that you set great store on the proofs you 
can find of the Lord’s handiwork. It must 
be a blessing to have a mind disposed like 
that ; it must keep out so much that is wrong, 
and incline us to love Him more when we 
see so much more clearly the proofs of His 
wisdom and His love to His creatures.” 

“Ah, like you to take a grave view of it, 
Trotter!” said Maggie, not a little relieved at 
the reappearance of Trotter’s mistress, for 
she was really afraid that the maid was going 
to “‘talk good”’ to her ; and she curled herself 
up on the hearth-rug for a fireside chat with 
her friend. 











“TI am so sorry for your mamma,” she 
exclaimed. ‘“ That horrid neuralgia ! Don’t we 
seem so just the thing, so very comme il faut ?” 

“Yes, curtained and closed and warm,” 
replied Clarice. 

“ And all right for spinning confidences.” 


at her feet. She looked very pretty in her 
plain, dark winsey dress, with her bright 
bow and little lace tucker. She was just the 
sort of thing one might delight in teasing. 
Perhaps it was for that reason Miss Duncan 
said, ‘It may be that was why mamma’s neu- 
ralgia was so considerate, sending her to bed 
just at this nick of time.” 

“ Clarice!” 

“Why, Maggie, what was the inference? 
You don’t spin confidences before a third 
person ; but really you have no idea what a 
favourite you are with mamma. I always 
observe a look of pleasure come into her 
face when she hears your rap at the door.” 

“Do you? You relieve my mind. I 
was afraid she would think I was always 
coming here bothering.” 

** You have helped to make things tolerable 
both to her and to me. Oh, Maggie,” she 
continued, fondly stroking the girl’s hair. 
“For all I know so much better, I have 
many a long fit of discontent. 

“ Have you? Be glad you have only fits 
of it. With me the complaint is chronic.” 
“You look like a very embittered, deeply 
disappointed being.” 

“ Clarice, if I say I am one, it is no irony.” 
“Well, come, tell me all about it. I 
know there’s a shadow on the brightness and 
a sadness in the joy, but I must confess that 
I have been baffled every time I have tried 
to understand it.” 

“Tf I lay it bare to you, you are the only 
one, and if you weren’t very different from any 
one I have ever known, Clarice Duncan, I 
couldn’t; but I can’t imagine you thinking 
any way of me but kindly, though I feel 
as I do, and indeed cannot help feeling, and 
not as I ought.” 

“But you don’t feel unhappy, I hope ?” 
“Not when I am with you; but what a 
lot one might write of one’s own under that 
line— 

‘Oft in the stilly night !’ 


if one but had the power !” 

“T, of all people, ought to sympathize with 
that. Suppose the Recording Angel writes 
it down for us, and shows it to us some day. 
However, I may be thankful for my night 
thoughts, distressed though they were. The 











Clarice looked down on the girlish figure | 
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ens Morning Star arose upon them, and the|than. as the adopted daughter of a Presby- 
aut?” | | Shadows fled away.” _ |terian minister in a quiet little town like 
ce » | ie Now, Clarice, don’t; I can’t bear it. Seabright.” 
wr | It is too solemn. If you attach so much im- “Yes, now you know what a selfish, 
i portance to what I say, you will seal my/|shallow thing I am.” Ree 
lips now and for ever. “*And such were some of you,’ might be 
ng “What is the light shadow then, Maggie ?| said to those who are now the excellent of 
bright You mustn’t imagine from my seriousness that} the earth, Maggie. Your regret is natural 
te | I thought it anything deadly.” _ enough, though it ought not to be indulged 
asing. | “ You remember what you said about God/in.” _ : 
ae putting every one in the right place, in the] “It is so natural that I cannot help it, so 
amo sphere that was best for them ; now that’s| natural to me, I mean; so just what might be 
saa } my trouble, for I’m sure He has not done so] expected of me. Iam my father’s own child ; 

at with me, I feel out of joint with everything. | he was light-hearted and fond of pleasure. I 
| I am like a wrong bit in a dissected map, | always think of him as a kind of St. Clair. 
nce ? and can’t fit where they are trying to fit me} Then he had all sorts of pet names for me. 
thir q anyhow. It seems to me as if I was born in} He would have laughed to scorn the idea of 
way a sphere that exactly suited me, and this| treating sucha little thing as I was, with my 
ara one into which I am thrown is altogether un-| frolics and my tempers, seriously. Dearme! 
“ace suited ; and then you know, Clarice, I can’t} it mayn’t be as good for you to be brought up 
bad help thinking how different life might have] in that way, but it’s adeal happier. It makes 
A I been to me if only my own father had lived.”| one feel all-overish to find out that those who 
mice “Had it been for the best for you and for] have the training of you are quite overpowered 
a him, he would have lived,” said Clarice,{ with the tremendous responsibility attaching 
able || gravely. “God saw fit to take him, and He| to them, and are so anxious to balance all the 
; | took him at the right time, for ‘is there not a} influences that surround you in the favour of 
aig time appointed unto man upon earth?’ You] your ‘never-dying soul.’ You begin, when 
hi may transferthat query toeach individual case.” | you wake up to it, to think that it’s a dread- 
engl | “ But he died from an accident, Clarice ;} ful thing to be born, and wish that as soon as 
an did you never hear the story ? ” your little lamp had been lit, it had been 
é. | “Yes, you need not repeat it ; but what we| snuffed out, that you might never have had to 
: iv | call accident must be God’s design. We} run the risk of such dreadful chances.” 
“Py | can’t disappear through the boards of the] “Now Dr. Routh never meant to make 
ay” || stage from purely fortuitous circumstances. | you feel like that, I am sure.” 
- The Eye that marks even the sparrow’s fall] ‘Whether he meant it or not, he did do 
2 | |} will avert from us the calamity of chance blow] it, and I’ve yearned with a passionate pain 
hn | or sliding plank, till the time to die comes in| after my own papa, who would have under- 
<gcd | the order He has intended.” stood the child so like himself, and gratified 
ed | “That theory might lead one far ; but you| her to the very top of her bent. Even then 
| |} mustn’t think that it is dear papa’s loss simply | it seemed a grand thing to ride on my little 
nly }/ || that I am grieving over now. It would be] pony by him, and be called Di Vernon 
se | the greatest affectation to pretend that it was.| because I sat it so well. Then to hear him 
1, I I was a wee child when he died. I can’t re-| tell mamma I should have nerve enough 
71 call his features very exactly, and though I| for steeplechase some fine day! Not that 
~r sobbed pitifully the day I had taken what} he would have encouraged me in anything 
ind | they told me was the last look at him, and} unwomanly. He didn’t like fast ladies, and 
moped about for long after like a little hungry| I do not, I have a strong aversion to them.” 
| bird in winter, I got over it in time, much} “And is there not something better worth 
3 | as an ordinary child like me might be expected | living for to be found in life than this, 
iat | to do. I wasn’t a Cowper, or a Hartley} Maggie?” 
| Coleridge, to begin life as a wretch from excess} ‘ Undoubtedly ; but out of one’s, own 
| |f of feeling.” element it is all one long shiver and gasp. 
“TI understand,” said Clarice, “your grief} Why mustn’t a girl like me care for enjoy- 
a has merged into a quiet regret for yourself, for| ment? Even the jelly-fish enjoys the soft 
ith | i the way the current of your being has been| swash of the waters that close over it; the 
fes || |] diverted from its natural channel. You think] butterfly enjoys the sunshine, and the bird 
'Y. || Jf you would have been much happier as Miss| the breeze ; and to girls of my stamp there’s 
| |f Lawton, of Lime House, with your pony and|a rare delight in riding, rowing, skating, 
? _ your phaeton, and your round of amusements,| dancing. Why should we. leave all the 
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beauty and’ buoyancy of’ motion to the un- 
conscious clouds and the inferior creatures ?” 

“*T know you are not allowed to dance, 
and T suppose you can’t have a pony, but 
existence may be tolerable without them. 
You are not shut out from the blessed air and 
sunshine, you have a pleasant’ home, intellec- 
tualcompanionship always awaiting you ‘here, 
much love and attention, if it is rather 
restrictive in its character ; plenty of food for 
the mind : then what a naughty little girl it is 
te be discontented.” 

“You don’t sympathize with me in what I 
miss ; you are not prepared to take my part.” 

“JT -do sympathize with you to a certain 
extent ; but I believe if what you have fore- 
gone’were to be put into one balance, and 
what you have gained in the other, you would 
find the latter far preponderate. You would 
see that Unerring Wisdom had so adjusted the 
scales as to give you all the advantage, and 
that it is your own fault if you do not benefit 
accordingly. It is true Dr. Routh may 
not love you so much as the dear father you 
have lost, but he loves you perhaps quite as 
wisely; and if you can bring your mind to 
believe that God has given to him the care of 
you, you will cease to regret the past, and 
learn to content yourself in the present.” 

“Tt is not Dr. Routh I object to, it is the 
life.” 

“ Do you care for him, Maggie? do you 
love him?” 

“Clarice ! as if I could have lived all these 
years with him, and not got to love him. 
Ofcourse I love him; it is a great deal easier 
to do that than it is to please him.” 

“Yet he is fond of you, and in intention 
kind.” 

“ He treats me just as he'would have done 
his own child if he had hadone. I never do 
him the injustice of doubting that, even when 
he is hard and stern. But oh how I did 
dislike him at first! It seemed as if mamma 
and I were so all in all to each other, and 
that he took mamma away from me. After 
they were married, whether it was that she 
was determined I should never be in the way 
of their perfect happiness, or whether it was 
that she distrusted herself, and thought my 
education was safest in his hands, she grew 
more reserved to me than she had been ; 
always carried out my step-father’s wishes 
respecting me in a sweet, passive way peculiar 
to her, and never interfered if we got wrong 
with each other. At least, if she did I never 
knew it.” 

“That was wise. You may be sure she 
has spoken many a good word for you, and 





only her perfect confidence in her husband 
enabled her to place you so wholly in his 
power.” 

“Oh, she adores him! He was the means 
of good to her after poor papa’s death. I 
sometimes think she must love him better 
than papa, fer I can’t understand any one 
loving so perfectly ¢wice; and she tells me 
she is very glad for me to have such a father, 
and that it is all my own fault I don’t accord 
with him better.” 

“Not altogether perhaps,” said Clarice, 
“but a little. However, it is my opinion 
that Dr. Routh loves you better than he cares 
to show.” 

“And what pleasure is there in secret love ? 
I like to be petted and made much of. It 
agrees with me as well as honey does with 


the bee, or the mulberry leaf with the silk- | 


worm. Mamma said that when I was in 
Glasgow he was all unsettled and fidgety, 
and that he declared the house wasn’t the 


same without the wee thing; but I should | 


never have imagined him speaking of me like 
that.” 

“ And then, Maggie, instead of coming back 
to him like a happy little bird to its nest, you 
came with a’ heart full of disappointed ambi- 
tion, and yearning for a different lot than 
that which God had appointed.” 

“Sweet mother confessor, 
couldn’t help it, and all the scrapes I got into, 


and the way my iniquities were visited on me, | 


didn’t help to mend matters.” 

“Depend upon it you were punished for 
thinking of the quails and despising the 
manna-fall.” 

“T vexed the righteous souls of the elect, 
and was a stumblingblock in the way of the 
young and foolish, so I had to be pilloried, 
preached at, and penanced by way of admo- 
nition and example. I was doomed to a year 
of Ash Wednesdays, and taught that my little 
vanities had only preceded my humiliation as 
the Carnival does Lent.” 

‘Come, it was never so bad as that. What 


had you been about to get into so much 


trouble ? ” 

“Only confided to a false friend what I 
have since said to a true one with perfect 
impunity. You know Nina Barr, that pretty 


stylish girl that sits before you in chapel ; she | 
and I were like sisters, and oh the games | 
we've been up to, and the valentines we've | 


concocted and sent about! Well, I never 


could have believed that she would do me |} 


any harm, but she did. The whole of the 


mischief originated with her, for she joined | 
in with everything I said, and echoed my | 


I did. I | 
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take-off speeches about people; and then 


| what must she do but ignore the confidence, 


whisper them round, taking due care not 
to commit herself; and the effect was to set 
all the church members with their quills 
on end, looking unutterable distrust at 
papaandmamma! They thought the stupid 
things I said too clever to have come out of 
my own head, so they paid them the compli- 
ment of supposing I had retailed it from their 
dry-goods store. However, since then, Mrs. 
Barnes, who you know is the picture of self- 
complacency, though she always professes to 
be very much exercised. in her mind, has 
been careful to sigh less audibly because of 
a whispered quotation from a poem very few 
of them have read. 
‘* Some people always sigh in thanking God,” 

It was evident some mischief was at work, but 
no one knew what, till Deacon Milner took it 
upon him to enlighten my father, and to 
enlarge upon my inconsistency and folly, with 
an unctuousness and persistence worthy of no 
one so much as himself.” 

“T wonder that he dared.” 

“He knew what he was doing. He knew 
that any indifferent person would find more 
leniency at Dr. Routh’s hands than I should. 
He has a dash of the Brutus in his composi- 
tion. Besides, the accusation was opportune. 
I had scarcely got out of disgrace for another 
grand escapade, and the fix I had been in 
was the talk of the town.” 

“‘ Forgive my curiosity, but I must hear all 
about it.” 

“Well, you know in the winter there was 
a French master, a Monsieur Pesché, used to 
visit Seabright and have evening classes in 
the town hall,—from seven till eight the 
ladies, and then from eight till nine the gen- 
tlemen. Perhaps you can form some con- 
ception of the fun that came out of that 
arrangement. Monsieur was a little, lively, ex- 
citable old man, who bore all the interruptions 
with good humour, and begged the ‘sweet 
young gentlemen’ to keep from the windows 
and doors till his dear angels the young ladies 
were through with their devoirs and Jecteurs.” 

“Tt was of no use.” 

“‘Oneevening Monsieur found Miss Beaver’s 
monkey fastened to his chair, a velvet cap on, 
and the cross of the legion of Honour, 
in pasteboard, fastened round its neck, 
He looked at it with a rising colour; then, 
making a bow, he said very gravely, ‘ $e vous 
Jélicite en y ayant un professeur assez pour 
vous. Bon soir, demoiselles’? But he relented 
when we dethroned Monsieur le Singe, and 


} by both hands led him back to his chair. 











‘ It was well,’ he averred, ‘ to be even mortally 
affronted, when one could be so graciously 
conciliated by dear angels, without whom 
even heaven would be a very dull place.’ 
Now wasn’t he a delightful old dear? One 
may pardon him if he infused more gallantry 
than French into the minds that were waiting 
their turn outside. But, our lesson over, the 
gentlemen lost half of theirs, for, don’t you see, 
they had to take us home before they could 
enter the class-room. In vain did the mammas 
send Phyllis and Sarah ; these accommodating 
personages were relegated to the. back- 
ground, like inferior characters in a picture, 
and we carried on a flirtation which, in one 
case certainly, has ended in a marriage. 

“Tt had a minor consequence for you.” 

“No, I am wandering from the point, just 
to tell you the auspices under which I studied 
French, and why the verbs and idioms went out 
of my head so quickly ; but it was another affair 
altogether that put an end to the classes for 
me. It was myill luck one night to discover 
that the theatre was on. Now the theatre 
here is not well-supported, and it is attended 
chiefly by the lower classes. I thought I 
should like to see it, so I stole up the dimly- 
lighted back stairs, and along some passages, 
hoping to discover some vantage-place where, 
unseen myself, I could see the whole. But I 
only lost myself in the narrow corridors, and 
groped my way into the dark instead of out 
of it. I tried then to find my way back, and 
while I was in the dilemma a man rushed 
right past me with a dagger. It was the 
Othello of the play. _ I screamed, being 
terrified nearly out of my senses, and im- 
mediately went into a fit. He was in a great 
hurry, but he picked me up and carried me 
into the green-room. Ordinary restoratives 
did not succeed. The woman who kept the 
hall recognised me and papa and mamma 
and the doctor were sent for instanter. What 
was their astonishment on finding me in- 
sensible amongst a lot of actors and actresses, 
instead of in the little class-room below! Of 
course it created quite a sensation, and there 
was a pretty calling to account so soon as I 
was well enough to render it possible. 
Father declared I had had too much rein, 
and I should have less; and from that day to 
this he has kept his word.” 

“ And you really were very naughty ; but 
I suppose I am too to hear of your doings 
with so much relish.” 

“ Tt is well that you should know the worst 
of me.” 

“T believe I do.” 

“Father asked me what I thought would 
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have become of me if I had died when I was | 


in the fit.” 

“ And what did you tell him?” 

“T asked him why he proposed such a 
question. Wasn’t there a way to heaven 
from the green-room of a theatre, for people 
who only died there by accident ?” 

“You can speak up sometimes, though 
you are so afraid of him.” 

“T couldn't help speaking up. Can I. 
bring my mind to believe that God would | 
visit the freak of a mere girl upon her through | 
a whole eternity? It is all a great tangle. 
You’d think God must take some people into 
heaven that are hardly looked upon as good | 


enough here, because He wouldn’t know what | 


else to do with them.” 

“T hope you said that to Dr. Routh, andthat 
he chewed the cud of meditation upon it.” 

“JT did say it, for I felt so hot and) 
desperate and over-punished. And then to 
have suggested to me what might have been 
if I had died! It was too bad. Of course 
he was shocked at my lax theology, for he 
would never dream that I could think in- 
dependently ; he would imagine me receiving 
his doctrines by a process as simple as suction 
and absorption. When I contradicted him 
I astonished him, so he just settled down on 
his oars, and talked to me of the initial sin 
of disobedience ; asked me to explain why 
a woman’s curiosity in plucking fruit from a 
forbidden tree had entailed consequences 
which must be felt for ever and ever; and 
tried to open my eyes to an analogy between 


he only put me in mind of the fire mentioned 
in his text.” 

Clarice stamped her foot impatiently. 
“*Now in our church that could not have 
‘occurred; yet I need not boast, for your 
|fences are better looked to than ours. If I had 
been in your place, Maggie, the insult being 
so obvious, I should have got up and walked 
out. Oh, it is cowardly! cowardly to attack 
any woman publicly where she cannot reply, 
to cover insult beneath the mask of religious 
fidelity, to taunt even a man, let alone a 
woman, from pulpit or from platform. I should 
| scorn the preacher or the speaker that could 
'do it, whatever his pretensions. A minister’s 
impersonal dealing with conscience is another 
matter. You receive your reproofs from him 
_as from a book, taking them home and apply- 
|ing them to yourself. 33 

“You say you would have walked out, so 
| would Maggie Lawton of the Limes, but Dr. 
Routh’s renegade daughter had to sit still and 
, bear it. It was no doubt specially in allusion 
to that ordeal that soon after father said to me, 
‘You see what mortifications you expose 
yourself to.’ Oh, Clarice! you have a great 
soul, and you might have risen above it all, 
but I wept night and day. I went so thin and 
melancholy-looking, and it was only when 
Dr. Routh grew uneasy for my health that he 
at all relented to me. Even now, though 
he is as kind as ever, he occasionally casts 
it up to me, as if it wouldn’t be good for 
me to forget it.” 

“ Yes,” said Clarice, “I have noticed that 








her fault and my own.” | 
“T could have liked to argue that out with 
Dr. Routh,” said Clarice. “I can see the | 
analogy, but I do also see where it stops. | 
However, I want to hear your story.” 
“There is not much left to tell. You 


he is after Calvin’s school, forgiving in theory 
but punishing in fact. Oh, how different is 
Christ’s forgiveness, Maggie! how much more 
loving and tender He 1s than man, even in 
‘upbraiding! You poor little soul, did no 
one, not even your mamma, say any tender 


know what came of misplaced confidence, but | words to you in that sorrowful time? ” 

you don’t know, perhaps, how Deacon Milner| “No, mamma wept a great deal, it was 
put me in the pillory and preached at me, as |all she could do; and there was some one 
if I'd been the ‘Woman with the Scarlet ‘who heard all about it silently, and I didn’t 








Letter.’” 
“Impossible ; you must have imagined i ~ 
“JT am not gifted with imagination. 

had to take a week evening service ‘see | 

that time for my father, who was ill. 


» | 


|know whether he condemned me or pitied 

;me; but he put his hand on my head one 

‘day when I was in trouble, and said,- | 
“Don’t break your heart about it, little 





Of | Maggie ; there are some people like the Cas- 


course I must go to hear him, much as I dis-| pian Sea, they take all in and give nothing 


liked him. 
James about the tongue, and if he didn’t 
give his the liberty he was deprecating, never 
mind it. It wasn’t holy fire that glowed from 
it, however he might talk about live coals and 
altars. He had better have let that alone, for 


He took that awful text in St. | out; but they havenit the best of it, though for 
a time it may seem so.’ 


“ Maggie,” said Clarice, holding her face 


up between her hands, and looking into it 
with laughing eyes, “‘ I should very much like | 
to know who Some One is.” 


( 
—_— 
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A LECTURE. 
BY MARTIN F. TUPPER, D.C.L., F.R.S. 


Part III. 


Be it however fairly understood that whilst | to the hook and filled the arms of this well 
absolute freedom of the press is a manifest | satisfied reaper, was the gathering in of loves 
wisdom, as ensuring that even its wildest | and honours, hospitalities and acknowledg- 
licence carries its own cure (for who heeds | ments from his innumerable book friends. 

slanders or libels, caricatures, or even for-| Boastful lecturers and their interested 
geries, if such are flung broadcast on the | agents may report what they please about 
Gallio surface of society, taught by the fre- | extravagant successes ; but the problematical 
quency of such falsehoods to care for none of | thousands—say rather hundreds—are only 
these things); there still are throughout} dollars after all, and costs are heavy and 


on such a question) was anything to speak | 








America, as in our own great empire, nume- 
rous admirable journals, conducted by the 
most conscientious editors, and supplied by 
staffs of the wisest talent and the wittiest 
versatility. 


A few words may be expected of me| 


regarding the chief errand of my late visit, 


certain public readings from my own works ; | 


having emerged at threescore years and six 


_a sort of mild old Homer perambulating the 
_world and singing himself. Well, let those 
, words be few and simple : if I cannot honestly 


boast of any enormous success, at least, I 


may be thankful for no sort of failure ; indeed | 


it may be added for some signal triumphs, 


socially and personally. Not being a comic | 


singer, nor gifted operatically with either the 
bass double D or A above the line, I cannot 
claim the recent homage of enthusiastic mul- 
titudes around me; but if station and cha- 
racter and talent count for much amongst 
hearers, it is a simple fact that each of my 
audiences may have outweighed in such a 
moral and intellectual balance perhaps a 
dozen music halls filled to the door to greet 


| African melodists or Italian tenors ; so for 
| those frequent gatherings of earnestly atten- 


tive friends, fit if few, let me be abundantly 
grateful. And here let me add that in the 


years, at a period of the hottest political | 
excitement, combined with the coldest com- | 
mercial depression, it is only a wonder that | 
my financial success (if any of you are curious 


of, as it truly was to a reasonable extent ; | 


|] but I gratefully confess that the highest gain 
_and happiest harvest which everywhere fell 


| risks great, and travellings distant, and com- 
| petitors many ; for local clergymen frequently 
| go about with lectures, not of the religious 
| sort, but chiefly humorous, rather derogatory 
in English eyes ; and sundry poor gentlefolk 
ruined by the war honourably try to earn a 
living by the help of Tennyson and Shake- 
speare ; and other more professional actors 
| and orators are frequent, while with these a 
foreigner and outsider cannot be regarded 
otherwise than as an interloping rival. So, 
| if there seems to be “an open door,” there 
| are also (as St. Paul puts it) “many adver- 
saries ;”” some too of a very peculiar quality, 
as thus. When I was stumping the States I[ 
frequently followed or preceded two very 
noted orators, who appeared to pursue each 
other with mellifluous elocutionizing ; these 
were the handsome lay plaintiff and the 
silver-tongued clerical defendant in a noto- 
rious divorce case, asserted by their several 
opponents to be equally profligate; but, so 
far as an impartial eye could judge, perhaps 
, both “more sinned against than sinning.” 
| Anyhow, crowds followed them, for society 
| was anxious to see the gallant heroes of that 
protracted trial, and possibly desired to show 
due appreciation of the seventh command- 


: |ment. We over here should not have thought 
_ hardest of times known until now inthe world, | 
and in the longest winter for these twenty | 


such publicity respectable in the speakers, 
nor such popularity creditable to their 
hearers. 

While speaking of this Reading phase of 
my tour, I may mention for your interest 
that, when thus engaged at Baltimore, I took 
leave (on the good suggestion of a friend in 
England) to investigate the truth of some of 
the charges uncharitably brought against the 
memory of that erratic genius, Edgar Allan 
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Poe, by a treacherous biographer ; and as I Coming soon,— In di 
think I have been signally successful so far As His sainted children here In e2 
ca ai habilitati F ile oh twill Still pray Him to appear But « 
In t € rehabilitation of his c aracter, wi! lIna glory to outshine the sun and moon ! With 
i briefly state two facts communicated to me O ! these holy-hallowed bells ! Pm 
i by his nearest of kin, Mr. Neilson Poe. _ How their pealing sinks and swells, ee 
i The first is that the biographer in question, As if angels were descending in the chime 
Gri ld (a Unitari h fth t Of the Bells, Bells, Bells, But 1 
i: riswO (a nl arian preac ner o e extreme Ringing out their rhythmic rhyme Give 
it type), was notoriously a lifelong enemy Of | In delicious tune and time, The 
the heedless victim whom he has so evilly | As the beautiful-sublime Is, gi 
i endeavoured to traduce after death; the Of the nage hag hg Bells, i pl 
! ; . sells, s, Bells, ai 
if second, a fact till now unpublished, and told The consecrated anthem of the Bells, | saa 
meas not known even to the better biogra- The grand apotheosis of the Bells! | Orst 
| phers and apologists for Poe (as Ingram, | Tob 
Didier, Rice, Willis, and others), is assuredly I wish I could have heard Poe utter the j | Or et 
most important; to wit, that the famous | mournful Nevermore ofhis undying Raven— | — | a 2 
Edgar had an obscure brother, Henry (un-|even as I have been privileged to listen to ‘| With 
happily even more intemperate and irregular | Bryant reciting Thanatopsis; a splendid | Or ap 
than himself), whose special errors were fre-| “ old man eloquent,” with his silver locks and | || aoe 
quently added to the bills of indictment} beard, and penthouse of white eyebrows, |, i os 
against the unfortunate poet! In par-|looking like Merlin, and vigorous, handsome * || ‘The 
ticular it was stated to me (all by the afore- and younghearted still even at—they tell me | Pet. 
said cousin) that Edgar never was in Russia, | the ripe age of eighty-four. May he live | a 
nor consequently could have got into serious | to see his hundredth ! 13 |! To he 
trouble there, as biographers represent; but) Since my former visit to the States twenty- | | And | 
that Henry was; and, on Sheridan’s shrewd | five years ago, few changes are more remark- || But ne 
plan of giving the name of Wilberforce when | able than that in the drinking habits of the | | te Ms 
carried home tipsy, he for his own purposes | people ; formerly it was all for spirituous | || My T 
nefariously personated his brother! Do we|liquors, and now it is “ Water, water every- || As M. 
not see at once how this sort of fraud would| where, and every drop to drink!” The | ! Any ¢ 
innocently implicate the careless—perhaps | bars are well-nigh deserted, and the entrance |__| as 
intentionally generous—spirit that would not | halls of most houses are ostentatiously fur- | || Old P 
condescend to contradict it? Poor Edgar|nished with plated beakers and goblets i| When 
Poe, a fallen angel through intemperance, was | ensuring an icy welcome ; in fact, notto be | | || But w 
noble still ; and is rich in fame too, as only | tedious, intemperance has changed front, | | es 
due to his genius, dear to the memory of |and excess in water has taken the place of With | 
his fellow-citizens of monumental Baltimore, | excess in wine. To an Englishman’s judg- || And s 
and reverenced as a natural genius by all who | ment the true “ part of Hamlet” in a feast |} A thor 
read him everywhere. isthe more generous fluid, and the greatest ee , 
} I have recently recited Poe’s Bells to an | luxuries are simply Barmecidal without some Unkill 
j audience in a cathedral city, and presumed | wholesome stimulant to wash them down; Pourec 
d to add the following as a fifth part. The accordingly my too outspoken honesty pro- | And gi 
i rhymes and rhythm are in exact keeping | tested thusin print against this form of folly || Of son 
i with the original four first parts, which it}in extremes, and either pleased or offended «| That J 
more may be as well to inform those who do not | as friends or foes might choose to take it. Piles u 
me i know the poem referred to are: 1, Sleigh bi - 
bells; 2, marriage bells; 3, fire bells ; and TEMPERANCE. t —* 
4, funeral bells. Rather than leave off in ; : S| Gild th 
gloom, the writer preferred to add this—sth, | eee eee are ic aod ie cree | || Giving 
4 i eration In a ings, e Ww S e€xpress ; | 
cathedral bells, as a compliment to Worcester, | « Nothing too much ”--Greek, ‘Meden Agan ;” | And he 
c besides the advantage of a happier con- | So spake Cleobtilus the Seventh Wise Man; S| Whati 
€ clusion. And the grand *‘ golden mean ” was shrewd Horace’s | @ | it, 
: law, ae > || Damag 
Hear the sweet Cathedral bells— And Solomon’s self laid it down for a saw, ii! Isa dri 
Heaven's bells ! That ‘‘ good overmuch ” is a possible fault, |! Delicio 
Echoes of the praising where the God of mercy dwells | As meat over-salted is worse for the salt ; j Like ‘ 
In the day and in the night And Chilo, the Stagyrite, Peter, and Paul, iz you, 
With what tranquillized delight Enjoin moderation in all things to all, As ola 
Do we hearken to the harmonies they ring,— The Jaw to make better this trial-scene, earth, A temy 
Well in tune And draw out its strongest of wisdom and worth, Pipes, 
With the hymns the blessed sing By sagely suppressing each evil excess— Cheap 
To the honour of their King In feasting, of course, but in fasting no less— Oh, wl 
.* 
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In drinking—by all means let no one get drunk- No wine for the pure or the wise—so some teach— 
In eating, let none be a gluttonous monk, Abstinence utter for all and for each, 
But every one feed as becometh a saint, Total denial of every right use, | 
With grateful indulging and wholesome restraint, Because some bad fools the good creature abuse ! 
Not pampering self, as an epicure might, As well might one vow not to warm at a fire, 
Nor famishing self, the ascetic’s delight. Nor give the least rein to a lawful desire, | 

; Because some have recklessly burnt down their 
But man ever has been, and will be, it seems, | houses, : 


Given up to intemperance, prone to extremes ; 
The wish of his heart (it has always been such) 
Is, give me by all means of all things too much ! 
In pleasures and honours, in meats and in drinks, 
He craves for the most that his coveting thinks ; 
To wallow in sensual Lucullus’s sty, 

Or stand like the starving Stylités on high, 

To be free of all churches and worship alone, 

Or chain’d to the feet of a priest on a throne ; 

To be rich as a Rothschild, and dozens beside, 
Or poor as St. Francis (in all things but pride), 
With appetite starved as a Faquir’s, poor wre tch ! 
Or appetite fattened to luxury’s stretch ; 
Renouncing good meats, on lentils he fares, 
Denouncing good wine, by water he swears- 
In all things excessive his folly withstands | 
The wise moderation that Scripture commands. 
This vice of excess is no foible of mine, 
‘Though liking and needing a glass of good wine, 
To help the digestion, to quicken the heart, 
And loosen the tongue for its eloquent part, 
But never once yielding one jot to excess, 

Nor weakly consenting the least to transgress. 
For let no intolerant bigot pretend 

My Temperance Muse would excuse or defend, 
As Martial or tipsy Anacreon might, 

Any orgy of Bacchus, the drunkard’s delight : 
No! rational use is the sermon I’m preaching, 
Eschewing abuse as the text of my teaching. 
Old Pindar says slyly, that ‘‘ Water is best ;’ 
When pure as Bandusia, this may be confest. 
But water so often is troubled with fleas 

And queer little monsters the microscope sees, 

Is sometimes so muddy, and sometimes so mixt 

With poisons and gases, both fixt and unfixt, 

And seems so connected with juvenile pills 

A thought which the mind with unpieasantness fills— 
That really one asks, is it safe to imbibe 

So freely the live animalcula tribe, 

Unkilled and uncooked with a little wine sauce 
Poured in, or of whisky or brandy a toss— 

And gulp a cold draught of the colic, instead 

Of something to warm both the heart and the head ? 


) 


That Jotham-first-fable, the bramble and vine, 

Piles up to a climax the praise of good wine ; 

For in Judges we read—look it up as you can— 
*¢Tt cheereth the heart, both of God and of man ;’ 
And everywhere lightness and brightness and health 
Gild the true temperance texts with their wealth, 
Giving strong drink to the ready to perish, 

And heavy-heartedness joying to cherish. 





What is wanted—and let some Good Templar invent 
it, 

Damaging drunkenness, nigh to prevent it, 

Is a drink that is nice, warm, pleasant, and pale, 

Delicious as ‘‘ cakes,’”’ and seductive as ** ale,” 

Like “‘ ginger that's hot in the mouth” and won't hurt 
you, 

As old Falstaff winks it—in spite of your virtue ; 

A temperate stimulant cup, to displace 

Pipes, hasheesh, and opium, and all that bad race ; 

Cheap as pure water and free as fresh air— 

Oh, where shall we find such a beverage—where ? 


X. 


r 


r 


To cheer up the sad and make the sick whole 
2U 





Although they profess the self-sacrifice made 
As dread of intemperance makes them afraid: 
And so, like a helmsman too quick with his tiller, 
Eschewing Charybdis they steer upon Scylla, 


r 


Wasn’t wine changed to water, but water to wine, 


rn 


The wine to make glad both body and soul, 


| 
Because the rogue cheats, or the reveller carouses ! 
I see not the logic, the rational logic, 

Conclusive to me, coherent and cogic, 

‘That since some poor sot in his folly exceeds, 

I must starve out my likings, and stint out my needs. 
Am I ¢hat brother’s keeper? He is not an Abel, 

Is strange to my roof, and no guest at my table ; 
I know not his mates, we are not near each other, 
He swills in the pothouse, that dissolute brother! 


But there’s your example ?—The drunkards can't see 





it, 
And if they are told of it, scorn it and flee it ; 
Example ?— Your children !—No doubt it is right 
To be to them always a law anda light ; 
But moderate temperance is the wise way 
To form them, and hinder their going astray ; 
Whereas utter abstinence proves itself vain, 


And drunkards flare up because good men abstain. 


The law of reaction is stringent and strong, 

A youth in extremis is sure to go wrong, 

For the pendulum swings with a multiplied force 
When sloped from its even legitimate course. 


I have known—who has not ?—that a profligate | 
son 

Has been through his fanatic father undone ; 

Restrained,: till the night of free license arrives, | 


' 


And then he breaks out to the wreck of two lives! 


Drink water, or perish, thou slave and thou sot ! 
Drink water alone, and drink more, and drink 


much 
But, liquors or wines? Nota taste, not a touch ! 
Yet, is not this fever a fervour of thrift ? 
It is wine you denounce, but its cost is your drift; | 
The times are so hard and the wines are so bad | 
(For good at low prices are not to be had), 1| 
| 


A fierce water-fever just now is red hot ; | 
| 
| 
| 


That forthwith society shrewdly shouts high | 
For water alone, the whole abstinence cry ! 
And, somehow supposed suggestive of Heaven, 
The cup of cold water is generously given, | 
But a glass of good wine is an obsolete thing, 
And will be till trade is once more in full swing! | 
I hint not hypocrisy ; many are true, 
They preach what they practise, they say what they || 
do, 
And used from their boyhood to only cold water, | 
Enjoin nothing better on wife, son, and daughter ; 
But surely with some it is merely for thrift, 
That they cut off the wine, and with water make | 
shift, 











To perish of utter intemperance—Yes ! 
The victims of water consumed to excess. 


lo conclude: The first miracle, wonder Divine, 





That wine of the Kingdom, the water of life 
Transmuted, with every new excellence rife, | 





— 
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And when the Redeemer was seen among men, 
He drank with the sinners and Publicans then, 
I:xemplar of Temperance, yea to the sot, 

In use of good wine, but abusing it not ! 

We dare not pretend to do better than He ; 

But follow the Master, as servants made free 

To touch, taste, and handle, to use, not abuse ; 
All good to receive, but all ill to refuse ! 

It is thus the true Christian with temperance lives, 
Giving God thanks for the wine that He gives. 


Charleston, S.C., Feb. 10. 


But I am inexorably warned to draw 
shortly to an end, and I can hardly do better 
now than tell of the universal love lingering 
for old England; everywhere in America’s 
heart of hearts, much more generally (shall I 
dare to say it?) than England’s love for her. 
Except amongst a few Celtic irreconcilables, 
and haply some Teutonic “ know-nothings,” 
the feeling is in fact an epidemic, and no well- 
conducted Englishman need fear but that a 
hearty welcome will greet him all over the 
Western Hemisphere. Truly and in sub- 
stance we are one people on both sides of 
the Atlantic, in origin, language, laws, reli- 
gion, literature ; with our characteristics, and 
capabilities the same. We over here are 
growing somewhat republican, and they 
over there not a little monarchical. They 
covet our sentiment of loyalty, and long for 
some one to be loyalto. Often have I heard 
them envying me my Queen, and our National 
Anthem excites among them a quasi-patriotic 
ardour ; it has surprised me even in church, 
for they sing a hymn to it, and you remember 
what my Centennial letter hints as to the 

Jurore it caused at Philadelphia. 

Moreover, in numerous instances—fassim 
—family legends and traditions about the 
old country are cherished still beyond what 
any one would guess. To quote from one of 
my old-time ballads :— 


Oh yes ! your recollections 

Look back with streaming eye, 
To pour those old affections 

On scenes and days gone by; 
Your Eagle well remembers 

His dear old island nest, 
And sorrow stirs the embers 

Of love within his breast. 


Ah! need I tell of places 
You dream and dwell on still? 
Those old familiar faces 
Of English vale and hill ; 
The sites you think of, sobbing, 
And seek as pilgrims seek, 
With brows and bosoms throbbing, 
And tears upon your cheek ! 


Again, in many cases English and American 
branches of the same family river are running 
in twin streams on both sides of the Atlantic. 


I will venture, by way of a perfect illustra- 
tion, as well as explanatory of my ancient 
American sympathies, toadvert to the instance 
of my own kith and kin. During the perse- 
cution of the Protestants under Charles the 
Fifth, about 1520, we were as a sort of 
heretical home-flock all driven out of Mid 
Germany, half of the sept (my own, ten 
generations ago) going straight to Guernsey, 
where they have mainly been ever since ; 
the other half to Sandwich in Kent, from 
which place more than a hundred years after 
(1637, as recorded in Freeman’s History of 
Cape Cod) they migrated to America, and 
founded Sandwich in Massachusetts ; spread- 
ing somewhat multitudinously ever since to 
now their seventh generation, over Canada 
and several States of America, and having 
given their name to two lakes in the 
Adirondacs, to a prairie in Ohio, to a con- 
siderable street in the city of Buffalo, and to 
Martha’s Vineyard, their earliest inheritance 
by a fortunate marriage with Governor 


that personally I have kindred affections with 
America, and that I should have joyfully 
reaped the hospitalities of cousins by blood 
everywhere over that great continent, from a 
Minister of State in Canada to the President 
of Commerce at Charleston, from an esti- 
mable and intellectual ship-merchant at New 
York to a truly Christian Doctor of Divinity 
at Richmond? Blood is thicker than water, 
and I have rejoiced to note how tenderly, 
long before we met, they have kept records 
and memories of the old stock from which 
we both have sprung ; even in one instance, 
at least, to a roll of parchment forty feet long, 
full of genealogy. Pardon this episode, as a 
sample of innumerable similar instances, 
haply even the case of some in this my kindly 
audience. 

Frequently, too, are found to exist material 
and more than merely sentimental claims 
upon the old country. Have I not there met 
with at least three wandering nobles in 
plebeian phase, heirs to Scottish baronies 
in abeyance? Are there not within my ken 
two ormore other familiesof position, whoown 
(could they only find the title deeds) sundry 
fair estates in our Midland counties, on 
which cities have since sprung up? Are not 
the geographical names of our provinces, 
cities, rivers, and seaports rife, as truly 
pleasant to the ear of this remembering 
people ? Are we not verily one, and should 
we not love as brethren ? 

This lecture, as written with no common 
difficulty in the sea-quaky saloon of an 
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ocean-tost Cunarder, is, I fear, too long for 
human endurance at a single sitting. And yet, 
so much had I to say, so much have I had to 
leave unsaid, that the writer’s chief difficulty 
has been, as is usually the case, compres- 
sion. In the reading 1 should be obliged to 
leave out even some of what has been thus 
scrupulously condensed ; but if my hearers 
please to see the lecture as a whole, it is in 
print, literatim and verbatim, for perusal at 
home or anywhere else, except just before the 
eyes of its author whenrequired to beitsreader. 
I wind up with a quatrain of sonnets, after 
my own fashion; and if therein my Muse | 
seemed to speak—it was nearly thirty years | 
ago—despondingly of England’s sunset as 
contrasted with America’s sunrise, we must | 
recollect that we have had our thousand years | 
of national glory, and that hers is yet to come: | 
moreover, that her glory, as the child, is ours as | 
the mother, for we are practically one people. 


TO AMERICA, 


I. 


Columbia, child of Britain, noblest child ! 
I praise the growing lustre of thy worth, | 
| 





And fain would see thy great heart reconciled 
To love the mother of so blest a birth: 
For we are one, Columbia! Still the same 
In lineage, language, laws, and ancient fame, 
_ The natural nobility of earth : 
Yes, we are one, the glorious days of yore, 
When dear old England earned her storied name, 
Are thine as well as ours for evermore $ 
_And thou hast rights in Milton, ev’n as we; 
Thou too canst claim, ‘‘ Sweet Shakespeare’s wood- 
notes wild,” 
And chiefest, brother, we are both made free 
Of one religion, pure and undefiled ! 


IE 


I blame thee not, as other some have blamed ; 
The high-born heir had grown to man’s estate ; 
I mock thee not as some who should be shamed, 
Nor ferret out thy faults with envious hate: 
Far otherwise, by generous love inflamed, 
; Patriot I praise my country’s foreign son, 
Rejoicing in the blaze of good and great 
_ That diadems thy head! Go on, go on, 
Young Hercules, thus travelling in might, 
Boy- Plato, filling all the West with light, 


Thou new Themistocles for enterprise, 


Go on, and prosper, Acolyte of Fate ! | 


And, precious child, dear Ephraim, turn those | 
eyes, | 
For thee thy mother’s yearning heart doth wait. 


| 
III. 
Let aged Britain claim the classic past, 
A shining track of bright and mighty deeds, 
For thee I prophesy the Future vast, 
Whereof the Present sows its giant seeds : 
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Corruption and decay come thick and fast 

O’er poor Old England ; yet a few dark years, 
And we must die as nations died of yore ! 
But, in the millions of thy teeming shore, 

Thy patriots, sages, warriors, saints, and seers, 
We live again, Columbia! Yea, once more, 

Unto a thousand generations live, 

The mother inthe child ; to all the West, 

Through thee shall we earth's choicest blessings give, 

Even as our Orient world in us is blest. 


BV; 


Thou noble scion of an ancient root, 
Born of the forest king ! spread forth, spread forth, 
High to the stars thy tender leaflets shoot, 
Deep dig thy fibres round the ribs of earth! 
From sea to sea, from South to icy North, 
It must ere long be thine, through good or ill, 
Tostretch thy sinewy boughs: Go, wondrous child ! 
The glories of thy destiny fulfil ; 
Remember then thy mother in her age, 
Shelter her in the tempest, warring wild, 
Stand thou with us when all the nations rage 
So furiously together! Weare one; 
And, through all time, the calm historic page 
Shall tell of Britain blest in thee her son ! 


And now let me thank you for your kind 
attentiveness and say Farewell, as I did lately 
to America, almost from the deck of the 
Batavia. i 


VALETE ! 


I. 

A last Farewell—O many friends 

I leave your love with saddened heart ; 
And so my grateful spirit sends 

This answering love before we part : 
I thank you tenderly each one, 

I praise your goodness, dear to tell, 
And, well-remembered when I’m gone, 

Alike will yearn on you as well. 


II. 

A last Farewell—O my few foes ! 

I fear’d you not, by mouth or pen, 
But to the battle bravely rose, 

A man to fight his fight with men ; 
And in this gauntlet I have run 

You shall not say he fail’d or fell, 
Truly recording when I’m gone, 

He fought and won his victories well. 


III. 


My last Farewell—O brothers both ! 
No foes at all, but friends all round ; 
Albeit now homeward, little loth, 
To dear old England I am bound— 
Accept this short and simple prayer 
(A cheerful verse, no parting knell), 
To every one and everywhere 
My thankful blessing, and Farewell ! 
MarTIN F, Tupper. 
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But I am inexorably wamed to draw 
shortly to an end, and I can hardly do better 
10w than tell of the universal love lingering 
for old England everywhere in America’s 
heart of hearts, much more generally (shail I 
iare to say it?) than England’s love for her. 
Except amongst a few Celtic irreconcilables, 
and haply some Teutonic “ know-nothings,” 
the feeling is in fact an epidemic, and no well- 
conducted Englishman need fear but that a 
hearty welcome will greet him ail over the 
Western Hemisphere. Truly and in sub- 
stance we are one people on both sides of! 
the Atlantic, in origin, language, laws, reli- 
gion, literature ; with our characteristics, and 
capabilities the same. We over here are 
growing somewhat republican, and they 
over there not a little monarchical. They 
covet our sentiment of loyalty, and long for 
some one to be loyaito. Often have I heard 
them envying me my Queen, and our National 
Anthem excites among them a quasi-patriotic 
ardour ; it has surprised me even in church, 
for they sing a hymn to it, and you remember 
what my Centennial letter hints as to the 
furore it caused at Philadelphia. 

Moreover, in numerous instances—passim 
—family legends and traditions about the 
old country are cherished still beyond what 
any one would guess. To quote from one of 
my old-time ballads :— 


Oh yes! your recollections 

Look back with streaming eye, 
To pour those old affections 

On scenes and days gone by; 
Your Eagle well remembers 

His dear old island nest, 
And sorrow stirs the embers 

Of love within his breast. 


Ah! need I tell of places 
You dream and dwell on still ? 
Those old familiar faces 
Of English vale and hill ; 
The sites you think of, sobbing, } 
And seek as pilgrims seek, 
With brows and bosoms throbbing, 
And tears upon your cheek ! 


Again, in many cases English and American 
branches of the same family river are running 
im twin streams on both sides of the Atlantic. 
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[ will venture, by way of a perfect illustra- 
tion, as well as explanatory of my ancient 
American sympathies, toadvert to the instance 
yf my own kith and kin. Durmg the perse 
cution of the Protestants under Charles the 
Fifth, about 1520, we were as ort 0 
ieretical home-fiock all drivem out of Mid 
Germany, half of the sept (my own, ten 
generations ago) going straight to Guernsey, 
vhere they have maimly been ever since 
the other half to Sandwich im Kent, from 


which place more than a hundred years aiter 
(1637, as recorded in Freeman’s History ot 
Cape Cod) they migrated to America, and 


founded Sandwich in Massachusetts ; spread- 
ing somewhat multitudinously ever simce to 
now their seventh generation, over Canada 
and several States of America, and having 
given their name to two lakes in the 
Adirondacs, to a2 prairie in Ohio, to on- 


siderable street in the city of Buffalo, and to 
Martha’s Vineyard, their eariiest inheritance 
by a fortunate marriage with Governor 
Mayhew’s daughter in 1650. Is it any wonder 
that personally [ have kindred affections with 
America, and that [I should have joyfuily 
reaped the hospitalities of cousins by blood 
everywhere over that great continent, from a 
Minister of State in Canada to the President 
of Commerce at Charleston, from an estl- 
mabie and intellectual ship-merchant at New 
York to a truly Christian Doctor of Divinity 
at Richmond? Blood is thicker than water, 
and I have rejoiced to note how tenderly, 
long before we met, they have kept records 


|and memories of the old stock from which 


we both have sprung ; even in one instance, 
at least, to a roll of parchment forty feet long, 
full of genealogy. Pardon this episode, as a 
sample of innumerable similar instances, 
haply even the case of some in this my kindly 
audience. 

Frequently, too, are found to exist maternal 
and more than merely sentimental claims 
upon the old country. Have I not there met 
with at least three wandering nobles in 
plebeian phase, heirs to Scottish baronies 
in abeyance? Are there not within my ken 
two ormore other familiesof position, whoown 
(could they only find the title deeds) sundry 


|fair estates in our Midland counties, on 


which cities have since sprung up? Are not 
the geographical names of our provinces, 
cities, rivers, and seaports rife, as truly 
pleasant to the ear of this remembering 
people ? Are we not verily one, and should 
we not love as brethren ? 

This lecture, as written with no common 
difficulty in the sea-quaky saloon of an 
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By THE AUTHOR OF “ LirEe’s MORNING”’ AND ‘ Lire’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER IX:—ON PATIENCE, 


LiFE’s noontide, with its varied cares, dis- 
appointments, and changes, teaches us many 
a lesson of our need of the old-fashioned 
virtue of patience. For whilst we are ever 
ready to respond to the poet’s resolution,—- 
‘* Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart for any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing,” 

we often want reminding that we must— 

“ Learn to labour and to wait.” 
It is not easy, with our hands full of work, and 
our hearts full of eager expectation, to “ rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him ;” 
it is not easy in the glowing summer-time, 
when we are tempted to think that the race 
zs to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
to curb our restless activities, and to “let 
patience have her perfect work.” 

And one great design of the trials of life 
is not only to test and strengthen our faith, 
but also to produce and perfect in us the 
grace of patience. For increased faith leads 
to increased patience ; because the more we 
trust all to God, the more we shall calmly 
endure and quietly wait. 

The young are generally impatient. They 
expect too much, and are disappointed if their 
expectations are’not speedily realized. , They 
want to pluck the fruit of the tree before the 
blossoms are matured. They are restive and 
murmuring under God’s chastenings. But 


| but thou shalt know hereafter.” — 
| trust Him, and wait for the unfolding of His 





as we grow in Christian experience we find | 
that it is good for us both to hope and to | 


quietly wait for His salvation. We learn to 
yield our will to His will. We pray for a 
submissive spirit, which bears the trouble 


that He sends with silent yet cheerful resig- | 


nation, till such time as He sees fit to remove 
it. 


There may be more showy plants in the | 


heart’s garden, but there is not a lovelier | 


one, nor one that breathes forth a sweeter 
fragrance to Jesus, than the fair flower of 
patience. 


But we must not mistake fide for patience. | 
A proud heart will sometimes bear trial to | 


all appearance unshrinkingly. Outwardly 
there is silent composure, but inwardly there 
are rebellious, defiant feelings. 
insensibility patience,—the feelings so dead- 
ened as not to feel the sharp edge of trials. 


Neither is | 


Patience does feel, often acutely; but the 
recognition of God’s hand keeps her still, 
and comforts under the sufferings. She does 
not bear because she must, but because “ it 
is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 

A little deaf and dumb boy was asked, 
“Why were you born deaf and dumb, while 
I can hear and speak?” With a look of 
holy resignation and chastened sorrow he 
wrote for his answer, ‘“‘ Even so, Father, for 
so it seemed good in Thy sight.” _ 

“Would you like to live or die?” was 
asked of a Christian woman, dangerously ill. 


“Which God pleaseth,” she replied. “ But if | 





God should refer it to you, which would you || 


choose ?” ' 
the case, I would even refer it to Him again.” 

“ Ye have need of patience,” for there are 
many difficulties in your path, many mys- 
teries encircling your footsteps. ‘The Master 
often has to say to you, as you marvel at His 
dealings, “‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
Can you 


purposes, for the full meaning of His provi- 
dences? Ah, you have need of patience; 
for without it you will be sadly fretted by the 
discipline of His hand, and will thus miss the 
blessing which He is sending you in disguise. 

Ill-health is one of these “blessings in 
disguise.” “If it was not for pain,’ wrote 
one, “I should spend less time with God. 
If I had not been kept awake with pain, I 
should have lost one of the sweetest experi- 
ences I ever had in my life. The disorder of 
my body is the very help I want from God ; 
and if it does its work before it lays me in 
the dust, it will raise me up to heaven.” 

Yet it is hard, especially hard to those of 
an energetic disposition, to be separated from 
all the bustle and excitement around them, 
and to be laid upon a bed of sickness. But 
“tribulation worketh patience:” it brings out 
the endurance and elasticity of the better 
nature within us, and enables the sufferer to 
say, in the words of one of their number, 
“ I know of no greater blessing than health, 


| except pain and sickness.” 


Dr. Ammold had a sister, whose patient 
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cheerfulness was so great that during twenty 
years of sickness she made it a rule never 
to allude to her sufferings; and Fanny 
Bickersteth is a touching example of patient 
yielding to God’s will through years of weary 
trial, *‘ Very silently, very gradually,” says 
her sister, the work progressed. Natural 
irritability and self-will were by degrees sub- 
dued. Her patient endurance of personal 
suffering and privation were the subject of 
remark to all who had to do with her. “I 
never saw anything like her patience,” ex- 
claimed one of her nurses ; “it reminds me 
of that text, ‘ Let patience have her perfect 
work.’ She rarely referred to any pain she 
might be enduring ; and if the reflection of 
it in her countenance drew forth a sympa- 
thizing remark, it was generally met with, 
‘ It will soon be better, darling ;’ or, ‘It will 
be better to-morrow.’ Sometimes, when a 
severe remedy failed to give the usual relief, 
a few tears would bear witness that the 
flesh shrunk from the cross to which the 
spirit bowed in submission ; but in general 
she was cheerful even to playfulness ; and 
before the close of those years of discipline 
she had learnt the difficult lesson of living 
almost entirely beyond her own little world 
of disease and pain, and opening her heart 
wide to receive all the joys and sorrows of 
those around her, till it became proverbial 
in the family, that ‘Fan’s room was the bright 
place in all the house.’ ” 

And from the lowly couch of a pious 
servant we gather this precious testimony :— 
“ I know you will be sorry to hear that Iam 
quite blind now with my left eye, and I can 
only see a very little at a time with my right 
one. It is seven years this last January since 
I took to my bed, and six out of the seven 
I have not been able to move myself in my 
bed. I have a large tumour in my left side, 
and the doctors think there is one forming 
on the right; my legs are both paralyzed, 
also my left hand. 1am only lifted out of 
bed once in three or four months, and then 
in a sheet. But all is well, The cup that 
my Father has given me, shall I not drink 
It, knowing it to be a loving Father’s hand 
that has prepared it? and what He wills is 
best. I have so longed to go home and see 
Jesus, and I have had to pray much for 
patience to wait God’s own good time. But 
blessed be God, I am willing to wait and 
suffer longer, for His will is very dear. He 
has strengthened me upon my bed of lan- 
guishing, and I feel deep content, and am 
strong in the conviction that it is best for 
me to be even as I am.” 





But some of my readers who are in the 
enjoyment of health and strength have to 
acquire patience by other methods. I may 
mention the unexpected hindrances that come 
to us in the course of God’s providence, as 
a frequent means by which this fruit of the 
Spirit is cultured. Our path is hedged up, 
our plans fail, our hopes are in abeyance, 
and we cannot tell which way to turn. At 
such seasons our strength is to sit still and 
wait for the manifestation of God’s will. 

“The meek will He guide in judgment.” 
Good old John Berridge wrote the follow- 
ing quaint letter to a young student who was 
sorely tried by the discouragements he met 
with :—“ Pray frequently, and wait quietly, 


and the Lord will make your way plain. | 


Jesus trains up all His servants to waiting, 
and if you are called to the ministry, He will 
exercise you beforehand with sharp conflicts. 
Joseph must first be cast into a pit by his 
own brethren, then into a prison by his 


master, before he rules the kingdom. How | 


can you tell what others feel, unless you 
have felt the same yourself? How can you 


comfort those that are cast down, unless you | 


have been at your wit’s end? Your faith is 
covered with bushes and brakes, but if you 
labour to remove them with your own hands, 
they will quickly tear your flesh, and fill your 
fingers with thorns. Let your Master remove 
them at your request; and remember it 1s 
always His work, as it is ever His delight, to 
clear our way and lead us on. Undertake 
nothing without first seeking direction from 
the Lord : be not in a hurry, lest yougowithout 
your passport, and then you go on a fool’s 
errand. Do notwish to be anywhere but where 
you are, nor anything but what you are. Itis 
want of communion with God that makes our 
thoughts run a-gadding. Daily beseech the 
Lord to make your way plain, then patiently 
leave it to Him to direct your steps.” 

But you could bear anything better, you 
say, than suspense and uncertainty. Then, 
may not that be the reason why you are 
kept in suspense and uncertainty? Is it not 
to nurture in you the very grace in which 
you are so deficient—the grace of patience ? 

But perhaps the grace of patience is most 
difficult to exercise in reference to the con- 
duct, or rather »sconductof others. Through 
the unkindness, injustice, or wrong-doing of 
those who were naturally entitled to our con- 
fidence, and from whom we expected, as a 
matter of course, the help and sympathy that 
we needed, our keenest trials have arisen. 
“The wounds with which I was wounded in 
the house of my friends.” We have been 
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LIFE’S NOONTIDE. 


By THE AUTHOR OF “ LIFE’s MORNING” 


AND ‘‘ LIFE’s EVENING.” 


CHAPTER IX,—ON PATIENCE. 


LIFE’s noontide, with its varied cares, dis- 
appointments, and changes, teaches us many 
a lesson of our need of the old-fashioned 
virtue of patience. For whilst we are ever 
ready to respond to the poet's resolution,—- 
‘* Let us then be up and doing, 
With a heart tor any fate, 
Still achieving, still pursuing,” 

we often want reminding that we must— 

“ Learn to labour and to wait.” 
It is not easy, with our hands full of work, and 
our hearts full of eager expectation, to “‘ rest 
in the Lord, and wait patiently for Him ;” 
it is not easy in the glowing summer-time, 
when we are tempted to think that the race 
zs to the swift and the battle to the strong, 
to curb our restless activities, and to “let 
patience have her perfect work.” 

And one great design of the trials of life 
is not only to test and strengthen our faith, 
but also to produce and perfect in us the 
grace of patience. For increased faith leads 
to increased patience ; because the more we 
trust all to God, the more we shall calmly 
endure and quietly wait. 

The young are generally impatient. They 
expect too much, and are disappointed if their 
expectations are’not speedily realized. , They 
want to pluck the fruit of the tree before the 





Patience does feel, often acutely; but the 
recognition of God’s hand keeps her still, 
and comforts under the sufferings. She does 
not bear because she must, but because “ it 
is the Lord, let Him do what seemeth Him 
good.” 

A little deaf and dumb boy was asked, 
“Why were you born deaf and dumb, while 
I can hear and speak?” With a look of 
holy resignation and chastened sorrow he 
wrote for his answer, ‘ Even so, Father, for 








so it seemed good in Thy sight.” 

‘Would you like to live or die?” was 
asked of a Christian woman, dangerously ill. 
“Which God pleaseth,” she replied. “ But if 
God should refer it to you, which would you 
choose?” She said, “Truly, if that were 
the case, I would even refer it to Him again.” 

“ Ye have need of patience,” for there are 
many difficulties in your path, many mys- 
teries encircling your footsteps. ‘The Master 
often has to say to you, as you marvel at His 
dealings, “‘ What I do thou knowest not now, 
but thou shalt know hereafter.” Can you 
trust Him, and wait for the unfolding of His 
purposes, for the full meaning of His provi- 
dences? Ah, you have need of patience ; 
for without it you will be sadly fretted by the 
discipline of His hand, and will thus miss the 


blossoms are matured. They are restive and | blessing which He is sending you in disguise. 


murmuring under God's chastenings. But 
as we grow in Christian experience we find 


that it is good for us both to hope and to | 


quietly wait for His salvation. We learn to 
yield our will to His will. We pray for a 
submissive spirit, which bears the trouble 


that He sends with silent yet cheerful resig- | 


nation, till such time as He sees fit to remove 
it. 
heart’s garden, but there is not a lovelier 
one, nor one that breathes forth a sweeter 
fragrance to Jesus, than the fair flower of 
patience. 

But we must not mistake fide for patience. 
A proud heart will sometimes bear trial to, 
all appearance unshrinkingly. Outwardly 
there is silent composure, but inwardly there 
are rebellious, defiant feelings. Neither is 
insensibility patience,—the feelings so dead- 
ened as not to feel the sharp edge of trials. 





There may be more showy plants in the | 


Ill-health is one of these “blessings in 
disguise.” ‘If it was not for pain,” wrote 
one, “I should spend less time with God. 
If I had not been kept awake with pain, I 
should have lost one of the sweetest experi- 
ences I ever had in my life. The disorder of 
my body is the very help I want from God ; 
and if it does its work before it lays me in 
the dust, it will raise me up to heaven.” 

Yet it is hard, especially hard to those of 
an energetic disposition, to be separated from 
all the bustle and excitement around them, 
and to be laid upon a bed of sickness. But 
“tribulation worketh patience:” it brings out 
the endurance and elasticity of the better 
nature within us, and enables the sufferer to 
say, in the words of one of their number, 
“ I know of no greater blessing than health, 


| except pain and sickness.” 


Dr. Arnold had a sister, whose patient 
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years of sickness she made it a rule never 
to allude to her sufferings; and Fanny 
Bickersteth is a touching example of patient 
yielding to God’s will through years of weary | 
trial, ** Very silently, very gradually,” says 
her sister, the work progressed. Natural 
irritability and self-will were by degrees sub- 
dued. Her patient endurance of personal 
suffering and privation were the subject of 
remark to all who had to do with her. “I 
never saw anything like her patience,” ex- 
claimed one of her nurses ; “it reminds me 
of that text, ‘ Let patience have her perfect 
work.’ She rarely referred to any pain she 
might be enduring ; and if the reflection of 
it in her countenance drew forth a sympa- 
thizing remark, it was generally met with, 
‘ It will soon be better, darling ;’ or, ‘It will 
be better to-morrow.’ Sometimes, when a 
severe remedy failed to give the usual relief, | 
a few tears would bear witness that the 
flesh shrunk from the cross to which the 
spirit bowed in submission ; but in general 
she was cheerful even to playfulness ; and 
before the close of those years of discipline 
she had learnt the difficult lesson of living 
almost entirely beyond her own little world 
of disease and pain, and opening her heart 
wide to receive all the joys and sorrows of 
those around her, till it became proverbial 
in the family, that ‘Fan’s room was the bright 
place in all the house.’ ” 

And from the lowly couch of a pious 
servant we gather this precious testimony :— 
“ I know you will be sorry to hear that I am 
quite blind now with my left eye, and I can 
only see a very little at a time with my right 
one. It is seven years this last January since 
I took to my bed, and six out of the seven 
I have not been able to move myself in my | 
bed. 1 have a large tumour in my left side, 
and the doctors think there is one forming 
on the right; my legs are both paralyzed, 
also my left hand. I am only lifted out of 
bed once in three or four months, and then 
in a sheet. But all is well, The cup that 
my Father has given me, shall I not drink 
It, knowing it to be a loving Father’s hand 
that has prepared it? and what He wills is 
best. I have so longed to go home and see 
Jesus, and I have had to pray much for 
patience to wait God’s own good time. But 
blessed be God, I am willing to wait and 
suffer longer, for His will is very dear. He 
has strengthened me upon my bed of lan- 
guishing, and I feel deep content, and am 
strong in the conviction that it is best for 
me to be even as I am.” 











But some of my readers who are in the 
enjoyment. of health and strength have to 
acquire patience by other methods. I may 
mention the unexpected hindrances that come 
to us in the course of God’s providence, as 
a frequent means by which this fruit of the 
Spirit is cultured. Our path is hedged up, 
our plans fail, our hopes are in abeyance, 
and we cannot tell which way to turn. At 
such seasons our strength is to sit still and 
wait for the manifestation of God’s will. 

“The meek will He guide in judgment.” 
Good old John Berridge wrote the follow- 
ing quaint letter to a young student who was 
sorely tried by the discouragements he met 
with :—“ Pray frequently, and wait quietly, 
and the Lord will make your way plain. 
Jesus trains up all His servants to waiting, 
and if you are called to the ministry, He will 
exercise you beforehand with sharp conflicts. 
Joseph must first be cast into a pit by his 
own brethren, then into a prison by his 
master, before he rules the kingdom. How 
can you tell what others feel, unless you 
have felt the same yourself? How can you 
comfort those that are cast down, unless you 
have been at your wit’s end? Your faith is 
covered with bushes and brakes, but if you 
labour to remove them with your own hands, 
they will quickly tear your flesh, and fill your 
fingers with thorns. Let your Master remove 
them at your request; and remember it 1s 
always His work, as it is ever His delight, to 
clear our way and lead us on. Undertake 
nothing without first seeking direction from 
the Lord : be not in a hurry, lest yougowithout 
your passport, and then you go on a fool’s 
errand. Do notwish to be anywhere but where 
you are, nor anything but what you are. Itis 
want of communion with God that makes our 
thoughts run a-gadding. Daily beseech the 
Lord to make your way plain, then patiently 
leave it to Him to direct your steps.” 

But you could bear anything better, you 
say, than suspense and uncertainty. Then, 
may not that be the reason why you are 
kept in suspense and uncertainty ? Is it not 
to nurture in you the very grace in which 
you are so deficient—the grace of patience? 

But perhaps the grace of patience is most 
difficult to exercise in reference to the con- 
duct, or rather zsconductof others. Through 
the unkindness, injustice, or wrong-doing of 
those who were naturally entitled to our con- 
fidence, and from whom we expected, as a 
matter of course, the help and sympathy that 
we needed, our keenest trials have arisen. 
“The wounds with which I was wounded in 
the house of my friends.” We have been 
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deceived and disappointed, We have had 
to suffer needless hardships and privations. 
We have found our path full of thorns and 
briars, planted in secret by hands that should 
have sown seeds of kindness there. And 
we are angered as well as sorrowful. For 
unfair dealing kindles our righteous indigna- 
tion, and we chafe under such ill-treatment. 
Why are we to submit to oppression, 
and to be exposed to insult? Why are our 
fellow-creatures to defraud us of our rights, 
and rob us of our privileges? We are ready 
to exclaim, “ Doth-God know? and is there 
knowledge in the Most High ?” 

For these troubles come to us, as we 
think, from man, not from God. They are 
inflicted, not by a loving Father, who chastens 





Midianites, foresaw all this. He had to wait 
a long time for the fulfilment of his dreams ; 
he had to be unjustly accused and unjustly 
punished before the hour of his deliverance 
and triumph drew nigh. But in his patience he 
possessed his soul, and cast not away his 
confidence, which had great recompense of 


reward. He trusted in the Lord; and so | 


must we in similar circumstances. We must 
look away from our fellow-creatures, right up 
to our Father in heaven; away from the in- 
strument, to the gentle unseen hand that is 
wielding it. If not in this world, certainly 
in another, we shall discern the ‘‘ needs-be ” 
for this peculiar form of trial to which we are 


sujected here ; meanwhile we must have pa- | 


tience, never losing our faith in God’s good- 


us for our profit, that we might be partakers |ness; remembering, in the grand old lan- | 
of His holiness, but by sinful beings like | guage of Cowper, that— 


ourselves, who act in reckless indifference to | 


our welfare, or from a positive desire to 
annoy us. We can submit to God’s wise 
and tender discipline, He doth not afflict 
willingly ; but we cannot bear—we scarcely 
think we are called upon to bear without 
murmuring, the petty worries, or the larger 
provocations which spring from our inter- 
course with the world. Were the choice 
of our trials given to us, as it was to David, 
we should assuredly join him in saying, 
‘* Let us fall now into the hand of the Lord, 


for His mercies are great, but let me not fall | 


into the hand of man.” 

Ah! but we must look above and beyond 
these second causes. “Shall there be evil 
in a city, and the Lord hath not done it?” 
These trials that seem not to come to us 
directly from Him, are, nevertheless, per- 
mitted by Him to occur ; and we know that 
He will ultimately overrule them for our good. 
“ You have heard of the patience of Job.” 
Well, his case was a very trying one; dis- 
tresses were heaped upon him; he had no 
rest, no sympathy, no comforter. 
dealings were not only painful, but dark and 
perplexing to him ; he could not understand 
them. Yet through all his deep misery how 
tenderly God was caring for him! and to 
what a happy and triumphant end He brought 
him! 

Think, too, of Joseph’s history: he was 
envied, persecuted, and sold for a slave by 
his own relatives; and yet God not only 
brought good out of all that evil treatment, 
but the cruel behaviour of his brothers was 
the necessary process by which his future 
prosperity and the preservation of his family 
was worked out. But I do not suppose that 
Joseph, when he was marched off by the 


‘* Deep in unfathomable mines 
Of never-failing skill, 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will. 


‘** Blind unbelief is sure to err, 
And scan His work in vain ; 

God is His own interpreter, 
And He will make it plain.” 


“ Ye have need of patience,” patience under 


little as well as great troubles. The things 
which try our faith and patience are often 
very small, and of avery commonplace de- 
scription. We must bear in mind that what- 


} . . . 
ever requires patience 1S part of the process 


_vour to meet some special affliction. 


God’s | 





now going on to make up at last the fin- 
ished result—‘ perfect and entire, wanting 
nothing.” If you would take this view of 
life being in all its minuteness essentially dis- 
cipline, it would help you to bear all the trivial 
things which fret and harass, with the same 
faith and endurance with which you endea- 
There 
are daily worries for all of us to endure, 
daily crosses for all of us to carry; we come 
constantly in contact with persons with whom 
we are not in harmony; their ways annoy us, 
their words irritate us, and we are frequently 
tempted to speak unadvisedly with our 
tongues. Children are wayward, servants are 
ungrateful, friends are inconsiderate; so 
that it is difficult to put in practice the pre- 
cept, ‘‘ Be patient toward all men.” 

“The text,” writes one in a letter, “ which 
has been given most emphatically to me 
lately is Psa. xxxi. 20. The word we there 
render pride means ‘rough, proud, untract- 
able, vexatious in temper and action, things 
which are in life like rugged knobs in a 
road ;’ being the same word as in Isa. xl. 4, 
‘rough places, or rugged, difficult to pass; a 
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chain of mountains.’ Does not this give a 
marvellous fulness of meaning to that pre- 
cious promise,—‘ Thou shalt hide them in 
the secret of Thy presence from the pride of 
man ’—from those who are ever vexing one’s 
temper whenever one meets with them, by 
the rugged knobs which they lay in our way, 
so very difficult to pass? I am not sure 
whether you are tried by people as I am, but 
I feel certain that you will enter into the 
comfort of a promise like this.” 

“Ye have need of patience,”—patience in 
the training of others. You have to teach 
the stupid, to manage the self-willed, to 
control the lawless and disobedient; and 
‘the servant of the Lord must not strive, 
but be gentle unto all men, apt to teach, 
patient.” 

There was an ophan lad in whom a young 
nobleman had taken great interest, and who, 
at his desire, was placed in some subordinate 
situation in his father’s household. A few 
weeks elapsed, when the head of the depart- 
ment came to Lord B——- with an alarming 
catalogue of complaints, and an earnest re- 
quest for dismission. The young peer listened 
to the long story with unbroken attention, 
and when the servant closed his list of 
grievances, commented on them with the 
single word, “ Patience !” 

“T have had patience, my lord, but he is 
little, nay, he is actually nothing the better 
for anything that is said to him or done 
for him.” 

“Try him a little longer,” said the young 
nobleman, “give him some further instruction, 
a little kind counsel, and mild language.” 

“ Certainly, my lord, if it is your pleasure ; 
but really I can do nothing with him. Your 
lordship does not know how long I have 
borne with him.” 

“Indeed! How long?” 

“ Five months, my lord.” 

“John,” was the reply, given with that 
calm and holy earnestness of manner which 
none that ever witnessed it can forget, “ our 
great Master above has borne with us both| 
much longer.” 

Yes, the thought of Christ’s forbearance 
towards ourselves may well make us patient 
with others. ‘Consider Him that endured, 
lest ye be wearied and faint in your minds.” 
“The Lord direct your hearts into the 
patience of Christ” (2 Thess. iii. 5 marg. 
rend.). How patient Jesus was we may learn 
from every page of His history. Therefore, 
whenever we are inclined to Ainder patience 
having her perfect work in our hearts, let us 
try “looking unto Jesus.” 








For we “have need of patience” in all our 
efforts of usefulness, in all our attempts to 
benefit those around us, and this not merely 
because of the opposition we may encounter, 
but also because sowing-time is not reaping. 
time. We must learn to wait as well as to 
labour. ‘“ Behold, the husbandman waiteth 
for the precious fruit of the earth, and hath 
long patience for it ; be ye also patient” (Jas. 
v. 7). It is our business to sow, to plant, and 
to water; then we must trust God to give the 
increase. Though the promise tarry, it will 
come ; it will surely come in the appointed 
time, and in the right way. We must not 
be doubtful nor desponding. The tardiness 
of the seed to throw out its shoots is not a 
proof that its vitality is lost; the spiritual 
harvest is often gathered a long time after it 
is sown, frequently after its sower has entered 
into his rest. 

In the middle of the seventeenth century a 
lad of fifteen was listening to a sermon from the 
lips of the venerable John Flavel. The text 
preached from was, “If any man love not the 
Lord Jesus Christ, lethim be Anathema Maran- 
atha,” and the discourse was unusually 
solemn. At the conclusion, when the minister 
was about to pronounce the benediction, he 
paused and said, “ How shall I bless this whole 
assembly, when every person in it who loveth 
not the Lord Jesus is Anathema Maran-atha?” 
The congregation were deeply affected, one 
person fainted, and the young boy was much 
impressed. 
| A seed was sown in his heart. It was 
|hidden there, but it did not fructify, nor 
|spring up. Soon after he heard that sermon 
| he emigrated to America, where he became 








| 


a farmer and prospered in the world. His | 


life was lengthened much beyond the usual 
term, but “his eye was not dim, nor his 
natural force abated.” When a hundred 
years old he could still work on his farm, 
and his mental faculties were unimpaired. 
But he was without God, and without hope ; 
he had been diligent in his business, but he 
had neglected his soul; he had laid up 
treasures on earth, but he had none laid up 
in heaven. 

One day, as he was resting in his field, his 
thoughts wandered back to his boyhood. 
He recalled the memorable sermon of Mr. 
Flavel, which was the last to which he had 
listened in his native land: It came back to 
him with wonderful freshness ; and as the 
whole scene passed before his mind, and he 
remembered the affectionate earnestness of 
the minister’s manner, the important truths 


which he delivered, and the effect produced | 
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on the congregation, a deep and sudden con-| was sown before it sprang up and yielded 
viction of his own sinfulness pierced him to/fruit. Therefore let us not be weary in well 
the heart. He felt that he had not “loved doing: for in due season we shall reap, if we 
the Lord Jesus Christ ;” he feared the dread- | faint not ; and even now, before we gather 
ful “ anathema ;” and, urged on by asense of!our golden sheaves and lay them at our 
his danger, he sought and found that Saviour Saviour’s feet, it is very sweet to hear His 





| who casts out none who come to Him for voice saying to us, in tones of tender en- 
| salvation. couragement, ‘I know thy works, and thy 


Eighty-five years passed away after the seed | labour, and shy patience.” 


GONE BEFORE, 


“The Master is come, and calleth for thee. As soon as she heard that, she arose quickly and came 
unto Him.” 


| We had waited and watched all that weary|“ And my home! my glorious home is in 


day e | sight, 
The Master's voice to hear ; | Beyond the swift river's tide ; 
She eager, and longing His call to obey, 'I can look on its walls of dazzling light, 


I meek with grief and fear. Its pearly gate open wide. 

Her eyes were filled with a radiance bright, | And the echoes float down of heaven’s sweet 
With weeping mine were dim ; song, 

She saw her home, and its golden light Blent in harmonious strain, 
Shone on the path to Him. ' From the golden harps of the countless throng, 


i pads To the Lamb that for us was slain. 
“ The river is deep,” she murmured low, ' 


“The waves run dark and high ; ‘Our loved ones I see, so mourned awhile, 
But my Saviour will bear me across, I know, How fair is each angel face ! 
His saving presence is nigh. They welcome me with calm, tender smile, 
The way has been long, and the waters are Freed from all earthly trace. 
cold ; Soft steals the sound of their waving wings, 
How close I am to the brink ! Nearer they draw to me now, 
But His loving arms will me enfold, And God’s own seat a glory flings 
He will not let me sink.” Upon each saintly brow. 
Then seeing my face of white despair, ‘‘ Loud swells the chords of that strain divine, 
“Child, would you wish me back, And my Master’s voice I hear ; 
To have earth’s toils and daily care, He lays a gentle hand on mine, 
To follow its sin-worn track ? His whispers thrill my ear : 


We shall meet again—I but go before ‘ Thou hast kept the faith ; thy crown is won.’ 
To those mansions of the blest, Hark to each precious word ! 

Where parting and tears for ever are o’er, ‘Good faithful servant of God, well done, 
And the troubled heart has rest. Enter the joy of thy Lord.’ 


“I have fought the good fight, through sorrow | « Jesus, I come.” And her soul passed away 
and strife, To the Saviour she loved so well ; 
And my Master's step is nigh ; In the perfect peace of eternal day, 
He who has held my soul in life For ever with Him to dwell. 
Will teach me how to die. And I knew my darling was sheltered there 


I have borne the cross in the noontide heat, (Though thorny the road she trod) 
Now I must lay it down, From the storms of life in that city so fair, 
And hastening on my Lord to meet, “ Whose builder and maker is God.” 


For that cross may win a crown. KATE WOOD. 
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yj ite diary still goes on,— | Duke of Brunswick fatally wounded. Count 
y “October 0th, Weimar.—Started from | | Schulenburg waited for us at the palace to 
t Erfurt at six in the morning, in dreadful Car- | ‘let the queen know she must start the next 
} tiages. The French are everywhere. We "morning for Stettin. 

} hear guns on all sides. . . . | “ 18¢h,—The queen and two ladies gone. I 

“13¢h.—A terrible day. We [that is, the | stop to pack up what little I can . 
queen, the writer, and the two ladies of the | Then on to Danzig with continual hindrances, 
bedchamber] rode towards Anerstadt, but a horses being obtained with the greatest 
messenger came from the Duke of Bruns- | difficulty. 
wick to let us know that we must turn back.| She continues,— 

“ 14¢h,—We left Weimar in deadly conster-| _ “ 28¢,—Hardenburg is come, with news 
nation. . . . The queen’s carriage broke | that the French have entered Berlin. He 
down. She came on with the two women | saw the king at Kustrin, but his Majesty did 
of the bedchamber. | not uttera word. . 

“‘15¢h.—No news of the army. Late at} “29/.—. . . Only a miracle can save 
night reached Brunswick. At five in the us. We are at the mercy of one whose 
morning again on the road. Reached Tan- | trade is war. He will be overtaken at last. 
germunde, Thank God the queen is well. | But oh! it ne be too late for our dear 

“16¢h.—From Tangermunde to Berlin. | Germany ! 

Dreadful news! The battle is lost! the! ‘“30/¢4,—No ‘tidings, and the chests froiu 
xX. 2x 
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Stettin and Magdeburg not come. Oh the 
difficulties of keeping a table and all things 
necessary for the royal children! 

“ November 1st.—Dreadful tidings! The 
Almighty intends our destruction ! 

“ 4th.— Stettin has capitulated ; ‘ 

so has Kustrin. No thoughts of 
peace. . 
“ sth. —Orders through Schulenburg for the 
court and royal family to be at Konigsburg. 
Hufeland says the little princess (Alexan- 
drine, who had been ill) can travel without 
danger ; so to-morrow we start.” 

They reach KOnigsburg on the 9th. After 
recording the arrival of the chests, and enu- 
merating important tidings received on her 
arrival, she goes on,— 

= Napoleon found a letter of the*queen’s 
hidden behind a sofa in Cs which 
made him mad with anger.’ 

His hatred did not allow him to rémain in 
Berlin. He grudged the royal fugitives even 
their poor retreat in East Prussia, and the 
queen was obliged to fly in the coldest night 
in January (1807), when she was so ill that 
Hufeland had only a few days previously 
despaired of her life. He writes,— 

“ At last typhus attacked our noble queen, 
our comfort and cherished blessing through 
all. I shall never forget the night of the 
22nd of December, 1806 (the anniversary of 
her joyful entry into Berlin twelve years 
before). While I was watching by her bedside 
a storm raged so violently that one of the 
gables of the old castle in which she lay was 
blown down. 

‘In the midst of all came tidings that the 
French would soon be on us. The queen 
said distinctly, ‘I will rather fall into the 
hands of God than of these men.’ So on 
the 3rd of January, in a tempest of wind and 
snow, she was carried out towards Memel. 

“ The journey thence by sea and land occu- 
pied three days and nights, through ice and 
snow. A broken window in the wretched room 
where the queen spent the first night let in 
snow, which covered her bed. 

“But her cup was not yet full; the holiest 
sacrifice to the most merciless of conquerors 
had more to bear.” 

Hufeland goes on,— 

“No queen ever suffered so much from 
actual want. Yet the trying journey did her 
rather good than harm. The fresh air was 
beneficial. Her trust and confidence in 
Heaven encouraged us all.” 

When they neared Memel the sun broke 
out, but it was many a long day before the 
sun of prosperity dawned on Prussia. 





The bloody battles of Leipzig and Water- 
loo had to be fought, and requiems sung 
over the devoted dead, after yet bloodier 
conflicts half a century later, ere the Ze Deum 
of victory rose from millions of thankful 


.| hearts in united Germany. 


The diary of the “Grande Maitresse,” 
valuable in its simplicity, still "supplies us 
with graphic particulars. 

She tells how she spent the night on the 
floor of a wretchedly cold closet ; and when 
they arrived at Memel a servant had to take 
the queen out of the carriage in his arms, 
and carry her up the steps, because there 
was no arméchair. The royal chil- 
dren maké’a dreadful noise at dinner, and 
no one says anything to them. 

But her dear mistress is getting well, and 
she thanks God from the ground of her 
heart that their “guardian angel”’ is spared. 


Her»Majesty, too, occasionally writes in % 


her tablets. It was during the flight from 
the enemy that she inscribed Goethe’s lines, 
since then so often quoted— 
‘€ Who ne’er his bread in sorrow ate, 
Who ne’er the livelong weary night 
Weeping on his bed has sate, 
He knows you not, ye heavenly powers.” 

A necklace of pearls, sent by her to the 
mother of the poet who penned them, pre- 
figured to her loving subject the precious 
drops which were to stream from her eyes 
for the suffering people. 

After the battle of Friedland, when 
Prussia seemed on the verge of annihilation, 
one of her court ladies said some sharp 
words as she looked at a picture of the con- 
queror. 

“ Not so, dear one,” said the gentle queen, 
“anger only makes the thorn pierce deeper. 
We will look to Him who prayed for His 
persecutors.”’ 

It was at this juncture that the Emperor 


Alexander and the Prussian Cabinet urged ; 


the king, as a last hope, to allow an _inter- 
view to take place between Napoleon and 
the queen. Some influential advisers indeed 
were averse to this useless humiliation. But 
the queen herself, to whose decision the 
matter was referred, though well aware that 
the nature of the man was incapable of re- 
specting adversity or using prosperity nobly, 
determined to make the painful sacrifice. 
She said,— 

“ If any one thinks that by this step a single 
village can be secured to the fatherland, 
that thought alone would make it my duty 
to go.” 


On the 6th of July, 1807, she joined her | 
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husband at the little village of Piktuponen 
on the Russian frontier, and received the 
French ambassador, who brought an invita- 
tion for her to dine with the Emperor, 
announcing at the same time the approach 
of his imperial Majesty. 

An hour after, he entered the queen’s 


}) apartment, accompanied by Talleyrand. 


The dread moment had come, concerning 


) which she had written in her tablets, “ God 
i) knows what it cost me to see that man !—one 
| who has caused the king and country so much 


misery. I admire his talent, but his false 
and treacherous character, how can I? 
Civility will be difficult, But hard things 
are required of me.” 

More mean and hard-hearted it is impos- 
sible for man to show himself than Napoleon 
did during that interview. 

“ How dared you begin a war with me?” 
he said. “Sire,” answered Louisa, “ 2/ efait 
permis & la gloire de Fedéric de nous tromper 
sur nos moyens si toutefois nous sommestrompés.” 

Words of prophetic promise, made good 
in God’s good time. 

Napoleon turned the conversation on 
indifferent topics—talked of the material of 
which the queen’s dress was made, &c. ; but 
she would not let the occasion slip, begged 
him to make the conditions of peace less 
burdensome to the people.* At least to 
spare them Magdeburg and Danzig! “I will 
think of it” (7’y songerai) said the despot, and 
during dinner his politeness was extreme, but 
he saw her depart without giving the desired 
promise. 

The day after he paid her another visit, 
and on her reiterated entreaties he coarsely 
said that he leved “‘ Magdeburg more than a 
hundred beautiful queens.” 

She took leave of him with the words, 
“« Sire, you have cruelly deceived me.” 

Next day he wrote to Josephine, “ Peace 
is concluded, Jerome is King of Westphalia. 
The Queen of Prussia is a charming 
woman, and very amiable tome. But don’t 
be jealous. I can’t afford to play the gallant 
in such matters,” 

His memoirs, however (written at St. 
Helena), give a truer picture of the affair :— 

“She carried on the conversation without 
embarrassment, and always returned to the 
subject in hand with so much tact and deli- 
cacy, that it was impossible to put her down. 


* The war contribution required by Germany in 
1871 was a bagatelle compared with that extorted 
by Napoleon, making’ allowance for the difference in 
the value of money and the condition of the two 
countries. 





It must be confessed the affairs were of the 
utmost importance, and the time short and 
valuable. 

A year after this famous interview Louisa 
wrote, “Ah! how I wept and begged in the 
name of humanity, and the laws which 
govern the world! I was only a weak 
woman.” 

But it was her strength, not her weakness, 
which roused his malevolence. Some men 
find moral opposition less endurable than 
political. Surely the refinement of cruelty 
was never carried further. After piercing his 
suppliant’s sensitive heart with dexterously 
aimed shafts, and at the same time exciting 
vain hopes, he smiled out a triumphant fare- 
well; then nothing remained but to under- 
mine her empire in the hearts of her subjects 
by calumnies as false and flagrant as they 
were petty and barbarous. 

Grafin Voss, who was present at the 
imperial dinner, ascribed Napoleon’s change 
of tone to Talleyrand’s influence, and ven- 
tured herself to write to the conqueror a 
short time after, as the queen’s state of health 
made it advisable that she should be settled 
in Berlin. Her Excellency was soon unde- 
ceived. 

“The queen’s confinement,” replied 
Napoleon, ‘‘could take place as well in 
K6nigsburg as Berlin.” 

“ A mean-spirited miscreant!” writes the 
poor lady ; ‘‘ how long is this scourge of men 
to be left unpunished ? ” 

With the new year comes a retrospect of 
her life—“the life of an old, 0/7 woman, 
who will soon reach her eightieth year, 
whose heart is filled with deep thankfulness 
to those who first woke that love and tender- 
derness in her heart which fills it still, and 
will zever be extinguished. 

“ God has been pleased to give her a long 
life. She offers devout praise, even for the 
trials He has sent. 

“ The road was often dark and hard, but it 
gave health to the soul. One unmixed hap- 
piness she had, dear children, who doubled 
all her joys and soothed her sorrows.” 

Then she goes on, still in the third person, 
to describe her connection with the royal 
family, and she concludes, “Of all this 
splendour and past greatness only a painful 
remembrance remains. Shall we ever rise 
out of the depths? . , 

“‘ My queen ! my queen ! worshipped by the 
whole nation for her noble qualities; sur- 
rounded by children who already show pro- 
mise of great things, if only 

“ Oh, my God! my only refuge ! I turn to 
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Thee in trouble. Save this royal house from 
the waves which overwhelm them. Renew 
their courage, their hope and_ resolution. 
And let me know before I die that this my 
prayer for those to whom my life is dedicated 
has been heard and answered.” 

The diary continues, ‘“‘ On the road beyond 
K6nigsburg.” We read, “ Fanuary 16th.— 
Everywhere ruins of villages burnt by the 
French. 

“‘ Many of our brave officers chopping wood 
to earn their bread. 

“The king forbids trains to be worn at the 
baptism of the infant ; but the queen brought 
me some pretty ornaments from him. 

‘“* We were nearly suffocated with tears. I 
went to thank the king, but wept bitterly. 
Major G——to dinner ; hunger written on his 
face. It went through my heart. . 
“My birthday, eighty years old. 
passes like a dream. 

* All,all—even sorrow and sadness—issent 
by God, and will be for our real, our eternal 
good. 

“‘ Music at dinner in my honour. I am be- 
sieged with kind attentions. Seated between 
the king and queen at table. Crowds of 
people to offer congratulations.” 

With the exception of a few weeks at St. 
Petersburg, the weary months from the meet- 
ing at Tilsit in 1807 till December, 1809, 
were passed by the royal family at Kénigs- 
burg or Memel, occasionally at a little village 
near the former, since purchased by the 
Emperor of Germany, and called Louisendorf 
after his mother. 

We give here some extracts from letters 
written by her about this time :— 

“Beloved father,—General Blucher’s de- 
parture gives me a safe opportunity to speak 
openly with you. How long have I been 
deprived of this happiness ! and yet I have so 
much to tell you. 

* Blucher’s mission in Pomerania, and the 
patriotism which now burns in every breast, 
give new hope. 

“Yes, best of fathers, I am convinced we 
shall yet do well and meet in joy. . ae 
the siege of Danzig the people behaved 
admirably. Oh, if it had only been so with 


Life 


of last April. How shall I thank you, 
tenderest of fathers, for so many proofs of 
loyalty and love? What comfort and refresh- 
ment for me inall my trouble! When one is 
so loved, it is impossible to be quite unhappy. 

“ Two thoughts support me. The first is, 
we are not the playthings of blind circum- 
stance, but are in the hands of God. The 
second is that we fail honourably. 

We shall be respected by other nations, and 
never be without friends, because we deserve 
them. . 

“ Spring-time, 1808.— All is over. If not for 
ever, at least for the present. I have given 
myself up to the will of Heaven, and resig- 
nation makes me—not happy, but blessed in 
spirit. 

“T see now more clearly than I did that 
it must havecometothis. Providence guides 
human affairs mysteriously. The old order 
of things must pass away. If we and Russia 
had fought like lions, we should still have had 
to yield. The French Emperor is more 
astute than we are. We can learn much 
from him. It would be blasphemy to say, 
‘God is with him ;’ but he is a tool with 
which the Almighty buries the lifeless things 
of the past. 

“T look forward to better times. 
a perfect Being includes this hope. 
“ But things can only become r7gft in this 
world through righteousness. 
not believe the Emperor’s splendid throne is 
on firm foundations. Security and peace 
accompany truth and justice. 
and crafty; not guided by eternal law, but 
by circumstance. His ambition is only for 
his own personal interest. Blinded by pros- 
perity, he thinks everything possible to him. 
Being without moderation, he must lose his 
balance and fall. 

“‘T believe firmly in God, consequently in 
the moral government of the world. And 
this is not found in the dominion of force. 
Hence I look for good days to follow these 
evil ones. We shall probably not live to see 
them. But all things are according to //s 
will. I find comfort, strength, courage, and 
joy in the ope which is anchored deep in my 
soul. But if everything here below comes to 


Belief in 





all our fortresses ! 

“* But enough of pasttroubles. Let uslook 
to God, who orders for us, and will never 
forsake us if we keep near Him. The King 
is with the Emperor and thearmy. By stead- 
fastness we shall conquer sooner or later, I 
am convinced. . . 

“ Meme, 17th June, 1807.—With deep 
emotions of thankfulness I read your letter 


nought, we must continue. Let us look to it 
that every day makes us riper and better. 
‘Here, dear father, you have my political | 
creed. 

“You will be glad to know that the misfor- 
tunes that have overtaken us have not dis- 


than before. 

















Therefore I do | 


He is politic | 
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/ ‘The King, the best of men, isas kind and| the worn-out queen was often too unwell to 

fe loving as ever. - Only yesterday, looking on| leave her room. 

i me, he said, ‘Sorrow has made you dearer} ‘The bloom has left hér cheek,” wrote 
than ever. I know from experience what a} Borowski, “but she is still beautiful in her 
treasure I possess. Let the storm rage| pallor. The white rose pleases me almost 
abroad, if only our married life is calm and | more than the red.” 
bright. Because I love you so I havenamed}| In December, 1809, the French having 
our youngest new-born infant “ Louisa.’’ May | finally left Berlin, her longing to be again 

s she indeed be a “ Louisa.” ’ where the first days of her happy married life 
= “Hiskindness moved me to tears. It is my | were spent was gratified. 

f pride and joy to satisfy the love of the best} Prussia still groaned under the conqueror’s 

Sof men. yoke, yet her journey to the capital was like 

“ Forgive me, dear father, that I say all this |a triumphal entry, so lively were the demon- 
She and her 


# with something of boasting. It is the simple 
He expression of happiness, in which no one 
takes such a heartfelt interest as you, most 
f affectionate of fathers. Our children are our 
s treasures. We look upon them with hope 
The Crown Prince is full 
He has talent capable of 
» superior development and cultivation. He is 
Ftrue in all his words and thoughts. His 
ideality is attracted by histories of the great 
fand good. He has much humour, and his 
wit is a most agreeable diversion for us. He 
attaches himself especially to his mother. I 
love him much, and often talk to him about 
how things will be when he is king. 

“Our son William* (allow me, revered granda- 
papa, to present your grandchildrenin order)— 
our son William will be, if I am not deceived, 

like his father—simple, honest, andintelligent. 


Sof life and spirit. 








s like her father, a warm and feeling heart under 





' He is most like him personally, but will not, 
| I think, be so handsome. You see, dear 
© father, I am still in love. 

= ‘Our daughter Charlotte gives me ever- 
Hincreasing joy. She is reserved, and hides, 


#2 cold exterior, which gives something of 
| dignity to her manner. If God preserves her 
} life, I prophesy a brilliant future for her. 
“ Karl is good-natured and lively, brave and 
talented, well developed in mind and body. 
| His questions often perplex me, because I 


— 


strations of joy on all sides. 
seven children (two of whom were born in 
exile) entered the town in a lilac carriage (her 
favourite colour), presented by the inhabit- 
ants. ‘The next day the royal party went to 
church to return thanks. But the smiles of 
the long-tried queen had lost their brightness. 
*‘ Somehow I don’t know how to rejoice,” she 
said. When the roth of March came, her 
thirty-fourth birthday, she expressed a feeling 
that it would be her last. In the summer 
she undertook a journey to Mecklenburg, 
and was full of joy at the thought of embrac- 
ing her father and brother. “ But deep de- 
pression came over her as she crossed the 
border,” writes the Grafin. The cold hand of 
death was making itself felt. 

Arrived at Mecklenburg, she gave herself 
up to the bliss of reunion, On the 28th of 
July, the last time a pen was in her hand, she 
wrote, “ Dear Father,—How blest I am in 
being your daughter, and the wife of the best 
of men!” ‘ 

A chest affection, from which she had twice 
suffered, seized her with increased violence. 
Her faithful attendant was summoned from 

Gr. Giewitz, whither she had gone with her 
grandson the day before. She watched by 

the bedside with ever-increasing anxiety till 

the 19th, when all hope was over. At five in 

the morning the king arrived. The queen 














don’t know how to answer them. 

| “Our daughter Alexandrine is, as girls of 
her age generally are, attractive and child- 
like. 

“ The little Louisa has her father’s profile 
and eyes. May she be like her namesake 
and ancestress, Louisa of Oranien, the pious 
wife of the great Elector.” 

| The youngest child, Prince Albrecht, was 
not born when this was written. 





P beauty touched the hearts of the court and 









At St. Petersburg the Queen’s pathetic 


nobility. Everything was done to honour 
the royal fugitives. Féte followed féte, but 
* The Emperor of Germany. 





embraced him with fervour. The violence of 
his emotion first made her aware that the end 
was come. The Crown Prince and Prince 
William were with him. She tried many times 
to speak, but failed. 

“The king sat on the edge of the bed,’’ 
writes the aged Grafin. ‘‘ He tried to warm 
her cold hands; then held one in his, and 
gave me the other, thatI might rubit. . . . 
At nine o'clock the queen’s head fell on one 
side. Her large eyes were wide open. Lifting 
them to heaven she said, ‘ /ch sterbe. O Jesu, 
mach es kurz, and so her soul took wing. 

“The cause of death (proved on examina- 
tion to be polypus of the heart) was brought 
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on by continued grief. So ran the physi- 
cian’s report.” 
* * * * 

The latent chivalry of the least chivalrous 
of people, the Germans of the nineteenth 
century, was roused. Rough, grey-headed 
old Blucher exclaimed, with emotion when 
tidings of her death reached his ears, “‘ The 
saint is in heaven!” Then, after a pause, 
recovering his usual impetuosity, he added, 
“Tt makes me feel that I should be glad if 
the whole world took fire !” 

A burning desire to defend the honour 
not only of the country, but of the queen, 
so cruelly tortured to death, animated 
soldiers and statesmen, poets and preachers, 
to the “ war of liberation.” 

Hardenburg and Stein no longer vainly 
urged vigorous measures to hopeless men. 
Theodore Kérner laid lyre and sword on the 
sacred shrine, and the soul of the departed 
breathed itself out most audibly in the spirit- 
stirring songs of Ernst Moritz Arndt, echoed 
from the deep heart of Christian patriotism, 
urging, proclaiming, and prophesying the 
unity which at length brought forth such 
signal results. 

After describing the defeat of the French, 
Arndt says, “So great, so unexampled is the 
overthrow, surely the unbeliever must be 
convinced. Behold, this is the finger of God ! 
that mysterious, infinite Power which lightens 
the cloud and illumines our hearts! We call 
it Providence—retribution !” 

After the battle of Leipzig he writes, 
“ The spring and summer of 1813 will be ever 
memorable to German hearts. Now we may 
die content, for we have seen that which is 
most worth witnessing, men sacrificing their 
mortal lives and all that they have for the 
sake of the intransitory and the eternal! 
Brave, devoted men! you yourselves ex- 
claimed in astonishment, ‘ It was not we that 
did it. He gave His strength, He decreed, 
and we wrought out.’” 

Eminently a Christian poet, for though no 
man has been more applauded by his coun- 
trymen for his patriotism,—it is as a Christian 
patriot that he stands a foremost representa- 
tive of the national impulse which distin- 
guished his followers and the flower of his 
countrymen from those among their antago- 
nists who manifested equal devotion to the 
honour of their country. 

“Christ our NATIONAL life and safety” 
was his watchword. For with all his glowing 
philanthropy he gave no quarter to the idea 
that German patriotism should be lost in 
cosmopolitanism. 


than that of the ~avion. 
with him almost synonymous. 
Who is a man ? the poet asks— 


** Who is a man? 
’Tis he who can 
Believing feel secure ; 
An armour so 
’Gainst every foe 
He hath both strong and sure, 


‘* Who is a man? 
’Tis he who can 
For God and fatherland 
Strive and hold fast 
While breath doth last, 
With heart, and voice, and hand.” 


German’s Fatherland?” is so well known 


refrain of the first verses in the original. 


“*'What is the German’s fatherland ? 
Is it Prussia or the Swabian’s land, 
Or where the Rhineland grapevines grow, 
Or sea-gull haunted Belt doth flow?” 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein, 


‘* What is the German fatherland ? 
Bavaria or the Styrian land? 
In marshy fens where oxen lie, 
Or Markish iron is raised on high?” 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


“ What is the German fatherland ? 
The Tyrol or the Switzer’s land ? 
They and their country please me well, 
Speak out at once and plainly tell.” 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


‘¢ What is the German’s fatherland ? 
What word will name the whole wide land ? 
It must be then the Austrian state, 
In honour and in victory great !”’ 
O nein, nein, nein, 
Sein Vaterland muss grosser sein. 


‘¢ What is the German’s fatherland ? 

O name to me the wide, wide land.” — 

Where’er the German tongue is found, 

High praises unto God to sound, 

Thy fatherland see there. ’Tis thine, 
*Tis thine, brave German, thine ! 


‘* That is the German’s fatherland, 
Where true as oath the press of hand, 
Where love sincere and honour high 
Doth warm the heart and light the eye. 
So let it be, and so ’tis thine, 

The whole wide German land is thine. 


‘¢ The whole wide German fatherland— 

Look down, high Heaven! stretch forth Thine hand, 
Give us an honest German heart, 

The patriot’s love and faith impart. 

So let it be, 

So let it be, 

The whole wide German fatherland, 





Das ganze Deutschland soll es sein.” 








Family life was not more sacred in his eye 4 
Indeed, they were | 


The famous national song, “ What is the | 


that we need not apologize for leaving the 7 
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“ Auf den Bergen ist die Frethett (Freedom 
is on the mountains). These words from| 
Schiller’s “ Bride of Messina” were tran- 
scribed by the good queen at Memel, and | 
applied to the heroic rising in the Tyrol. 

“ A spark of divine fire,” she continues, 
‘which may become a blaze, and consume 
the scourge of the world. What a man that 
Andrew Hofer! Peasant and general! His 
weapon prayer! his ally God! He fights 
with folded hands;! On his knees he strikes 
with the sword of the cherubim.” 

The Grand Maitresse survived the 
battle of Leipzig, and records minute par- 
ticulars of the victory with fervent thank- 
fulness :—“ Napoleon sat on a crimson carpet 
before the gates of the city, drawing out 
plans for the battle, which were brought to 
nought by the mercy of God.” 

On the entry into Paris she and the prin- 
cesses weep for joy in each other’s arms. 
But her time is ever more and more occupied 
with domestic and devotional affairs. ‘The 
royal children and the king “ overwhelm” 
her with attention and “love-gifts;” but! 
she weeps bitterly on the anniversary of| 
eventful days in the good queen’s life, when | 
she partakes of holy communion without her | 
visible presence. The last entry in her| 
journal is December 29, 1814, she being) 
then eighty-five years and nine months. | 
Towards evening of the same day she 
was seized with paralysis, which proved) 
fatal. 

So lived and died Sophie Grafin von Voss, | 
in the full possession of her faculties to ex-| 
treme old age, giving and receiving tokens of| 
reverence and affection from children’s! 
children (to the third and fourth generation), | 
descendants of the victim of State policy | 





who had won her girlish heart—Augustus 
William, Prince of Prussia. 

When beings of noble nature depart to 
higher spheres of existence, their absence 
works as effectually as their presence, they 
become guiding stars to direct the course of 
those who are still struggling in this world 
of sense. From the faithful, true-hearted 
“maid of honour,” the patient, heroic 
*‘ queen,” a double ray descends to light 
the least hopeful to higher aspiration. 

It was not the glitter which sparkled 
round the throne which attracted the 
minds and consciences of men, but irradia- 
tions from “ the crown ” given to those “‘ who 
are ensamples to the flock (1 Pet. v. 3) 
acting and re-acting on other lands with 
reflex brightness, 

The national disgrace and humiliation 
which broke the good queen’s heart are 
nearly forgotten in the lapse of years and 
the joy of restored prosperity, but to her 
mausoleum in Charlottenburg the sove- 
reign and the soldier, the citizen and the 
stranger in the land, still repair on her birth 
and dying day, not as lovers of. art, 
to gaze on the sculptured marble—Rauch’s 
masterpiece — the beautiful queen lying so 
calm in smiling slumber, side by side 








‘in death with the partner of her joys and 


sorrows—but rather to refresh and quicken 


'dormant devotion inthe softened azure light 


which steals through the vaulted roof, and 
hallows this holiest memorial of poetic in- 
spiration. 

Here son and grandson sought and found 
strength for fight against foreign aggression, 
and here pilgrims of ages yet unborn will do 
homage to the mother of the first German 
Emperor of the German people. 
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ALTHOUGH the religious question is the first 
and most important that presents itself to us 
here in France, as in most of the great Chris- 
tian countries of Europe at the present day, 
yet we would affirm it distinctly and at once, 
and in spite of contrary opinions and inter- 
ested assertions, that Christianity is not now 
seriously menaced. 


| 





CHURCH LIFE IN FRANCE. 


In Two Parts.—PartT First. 


THE Poor In Paris.” 





It is true we are no longer in the seven- 
teenth century, justly named the century of 


jaith ; the admirers of the past must make 


up their minds.as to that. We are, as has 
been well remarked, in the century of criti- 
cism. But what is certain is that there is 
to-day more piety, more firm belief, than,in 
the interval when Voltaire, the Philosophers, 
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the Revolution, shook the religious edifice, 
thinking to overthrow it, and for ever. 

That this or another church finds itself 
threatened, may very possibly be the case. 
What we here term re/igion is something 
higher and more general; it is the relation 
in which man stands to God, even as Jesus 
has shdwn this to be. 

So long as hope in God and faith in the 
invisible world subsist in the souls of men, 
so long as life, according to the gospel, does 
not cease to be considered as the ideal life, 
the different churches or parties may lament, 
wrongly identifying their particular cause 
with that of truth itself; but as for us, we 
do not consider the religious future to be 
seriously compromised. 

From this point of view the actual state in 
France is certainly not one of indifference, 
or of contempt for this true religion. No, it 
is rather a state of uneasiness, the necessary 
result of prolonged and ardent struggles. 

One of the most remarkable Protestants 
of this century, M. Guizot, in speaking of 
the danger of the Christian Church, said 
about fifteen years ago, “It is in the intel- 
lectual order that the perils burst out. It 
is not against the Christian religion as an 
institution, it is against the Christian faith 
that the attacks are hurled. Materialism, 
Pantheism, Rationalism, Historical Criti- 
cism, and Scepticism, each and all with their 
manifold weapons come down with heavy 
blows, various in kind, but simultaneous and 
continued against dogmatic Christianity.* 
Words of an orthodox and doctrinal believer, 
who considered all religion menaced because 
one refused to admit with him the doctrine 
of thesupernatural. 

Our view is more general. We are not 
here treating either of the supernatural or 
any orthodox doctrine in particular. We see 
but do not fear the efforts and labours 
of Rationalism and of Historical Criticism. 
It is not there that the danger lies to-day, for 
even should we admit that these philoso. 


Catholicism and Protestantism will show 
this. If religion is not making progress, if 
many turn away and swell the ranks of the 
Freethinkers, the different churches, Catholic 
and Protestant need but attribute these 
regrettable losses, the one to her increasing 
pretensions, pushed on to excess as she is 
by her desire for domination, the other to her 
divisions and long internal struggles. 


I. 


Whilst exerting itself to the uttermost, 
not indeed to preserve its moral authority, 
which no one is threatening, but to get hold 
again of the power in the State, its ancient 
and invisible influence, which gradually 
decreasing is about to slip entirely from its 
grasp, Catholicism has awakened the most 
violent opposition in all that represents 
throughout the length and breadth of the 
country, without distinction of creed, what 
one may denominate the modern spirit. 

This is no more than might have been 
expected. 

If the Ultramontanes had not definitively 
carried their point in the Council of 1869-70, 
the high clergy of France would not volun- 
tarily have accepted the thankless task of 
|imposing on modern society, which is so 
' eminently liberal, the terrible doctrines of the 
Encyclical and of the Syllabus. But the 
j|word of command having gone out from 
| Rome, each one had to take up his cross,— 
|that is to say, in some places to resist the 
|Government, as the bishops in Germany, in 





low: . ° 
| Switzerland, and even in some degree in 


England, have done, and in other places, as 


war itself. A single glance at the state of | ; 


in France for example, to assure, if possible, | 


the triumph of the Ultramontane party and 
its doctrines. 

Such of the French bishops who do not 
retire into the depths of their bishoprics as 
behind a “ wall of China,” to prevent them- 
selves from seeing the society in the bosom 
of which they live, know this perfectly, that 





phical discussions and controversies are hurt- 
ful, they are for the most part entirely un- 
known to the mass of religious believers. 

‘* What characterizes the present moment,” 
writes the Bishop of Orleans, “is this, —we 
have no longer to do with ideas, or theories, 
or systems ; an open war is before us.”’ t¢ 
_ We would add but one word to this | 
just appreciation of the actual situation ; it| 
is that the sole and real danger lies in this | 

* “L’Eglise et la Société Chrétiennes en 1861.” 


t “‘ Od allons-nous?” par Mgr. Dupanloup. Paris, 
Dounial, 1876. 


liberty of conscience, and an equal respect 
for all forms of worship, has passed into our 
manners and customs; and also that liberty 
of writing, of assembling, of teaching, must 
at no very distant period be fully granted, as a 
necessary consequence of the Revolution, and 
in spite of all the Syllabus in the world. 
But these results may be retarded. In order 
to make it appear necessary to re-establish 
the old system of authority in the most narrow 
and absolute manner, the attacks and the 
strength of the adversary may be exaggerated ; 
one can speak of social danger ; in a word, 
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one can agitate, according to a tactic well 
known in France, and which, shame to say, is 
nearly alwayssuccessful, what used to be called 
under the old Empire, “le Spectre Rouge.” 

This is what the Catholics have done. 

The most prominent to-day amongst those 
who combat officially for the triumph of 
clerical ideas is the author of the pamphlet 
“Ou allons-nous?” from which we have 
already quoted, Mgr. Dupanloup, Bishop 
of Orleans, Member of the French Academy, 
and of the Senate. Up to 1869 he was 
Gallican in his views. At the Council he 
was one of those opposed to the definition 
of the dogma of infallibility, declaring it to 
be inopportune, which, by the way, did not 
tend to a reconciliation with the Jesuits, who 
already bore him little love. But like the 
Pére Gratry, who retracted on his death-bed, 
like others who yielded to too pressing en- 
treaties, the Bishop of Orleans has since 
given in his adhesion. He retired with dis- 
play when M. Littré, the principal representa- 
tive of Positivism since Auguste Comté, was 
called to one of the chairs of the Academy, 
and he declared that he would keep himself 
at a distance from this illustrious company 
so long as this decided enemy of religion 
and spiritualism was kept in its bosom. 
Finally, his high position as deputy, then as 
senator, his talent as a polemic, added to 
all the rest, have made of him one of the best 
known and most influential leaders of the 
clerical movement. 

Here is the picture, with abundance of 
dark colours carefully thrown on, which it 
pleases him to trace, when called on to speak 
of the actual situation from a religious point 
of view. “There exists in our midst a vast 
and profound conspiracy, which pursues a 
double end, the uzchristianizing of France, in 
order to succeed more surely in the demo- 
cratic and social reorganization of French 
society.” * 

The writer denounces to all friends of reli- 
gion, and to all good and honest persons, 
“hundreds of newspapers, and thousands of 
little books, where every day the existence 
of God, the existence and immortality of the 
soul, the moral law, man’s liberty and re- 
sponsibility—fundamental truths—are denied 
and scoffed at.” t 

He extracts and reproduces the sharpest 
attacks, having found such without difficulty 
in these numerous publications, some of which 
he even borrows from other countries, and 
the greater nuniber of which are so far from 


* “Oi allons-nous?” p. 43. 


dangerous, and make so little noise, that they 
would scarcely be known but for the men- 
tion he himself makes of them in his pam- 
phlet. Those which he specially points out 
as objects of indignation are the following :— 
amongst the books, “Le Petit Catéchisme du 
Libre Penseur,” “La Bibliothéque Démo- 
cratique,” “La Bibliothéque des Travail- 
leurs;” amongst the divers papers and 
magazines, the Rapfe/, and even the Revue de 
Belgique. 

The natural consequence of the progress 
of atheism and materialism is a bitter hatred 
of the Church. It is in vain that a Radical 
member steps upon the tribune of the National 
Assembly, and says, “ Religion is not threat- 
ened.’’* 

“A flagrant lie,” replies, in not very parlia- 
mentary language, the Bishop of Orleans. 
He sees new proofs accumulating ; what the 
students wanted to do at the burial of 
Michelet was to make a great anti-clerical 
manifestation; Edgar Quinet once wrote that 
Papacy must be stifled in the mud. He calls 
to mind that Congress of Liege of 1865, 
where the negation of God was declared to 
be a first and necessary step to be made in 
the march of progress ; and then he extracts, 
which is not very difficult, propositions hostile 
less to religion than to clericalism, gathered 
here and there from the discourses and articles 
of MM. Louis Blanc, Gambetta, Challemel 
Lacour, political journalists and orators. 

But this is all nothing as yet. The masters 
were impious, their disciples will be ferocious. 
The celebrated bishop foresees the complete 
triumph of radicalism, churches burned, heads 
cut off, as some madbrain has been pleased 
to dream and picture in the Gazelle de 
Liege. “When a nation has arrived at such 
a state of folly,” he says in terminating, “that 
the lightning flash blinds instead of illumi- 
nating, that it no longer feels the evil which 
devours it; when it calls evil good, and good 








t lbid., p. 8. 


evil, and takes poison for its cure, may we 
not well question whether such a nation is 
incurable, and whether the movement, slow 
or rapid, which is dragging it down to the 
abyss has not become irresistible?” _ 

To speak is not sufficient. The peril must 
be averted. We are now about to see the 
Catholic party enter the campaign, and find- 
ing in the execution of its pretended plan of 
defence more important adversaries than the 
writers of the Congress of Lidge, or of the 
democratic library. 

For so many evils, for the dangers pointed 
out and repeatedly called to mind in the dis- 


* M. Henri Brisson, Member of the Left. 
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courses and pamphlets of the Bishop of 
Orleans, for the invading progress of mate- 
rialism and atheism, the Ultramontane party, 
stimulated moreover by the struggle between 
Church and State in other countries, and by 
what it chooses to call the captivity and dis- 
tress of the Pope, has been able to suggest 
but one remedy—the absolute rule of the 
Church. The election in France before the 
end of the war with Prussia, and while the 
country was still profoundly troubled, of an 
Assembly with a clerical majority, singularly 
favoured its projects and enterprises in this 
respect. 

From February, 1871, to March, 1876, that 
is to say, from the beginning to the end of the 
late National Assembly, the progress of the 
clerical party may be seen increasing every 
day. 

At the commencement of each session 
public prayers; the Deputies of the Right 
going in numbers to mass, and attending 
officially at the procession in the streets and 
at Versailles. In expiation of the crimes of 
the Commune, and especially for the purpose 
of vexing Paris, who does not habitually dis- 
tinguish herself by her great devotion to the 
Sacred Heart, it is decided to erect a church 
on the Butte Montmartre, the most elevated 
point of the capital.* 

There is not a superstition too gross for 
them to believe in and encourage, doubtless 
in order to react against the incredulous 
spirit of the day. The visits to the springs 
and tothe grottoes where the Virgin performs 
miracles are all in fashion, and to these pil- 
grimages is given the importance usually 
attached to institutions of public interest. 

The recall of the Orénogue, the war-ship 
which France had uselessly kept for two years 
at the disposition of the Pope at Civita 
Vecchia, provokes a Ministerial crisis. 

Certain prefects, sure of pleasing the 
Government, though most certainly not those 
whose affairs they administer, take Draconian 
measures on the subject of civil burial. The 
Ultramontane papers + approve these func- 
tionaries, and urgently counsel the members 
of the National Assembly to overthrow our 
codes and legislation by re-establishing the 
right of primogeniture, and rendering reli- 
glous marriage obligatory. 

_ But the most serious attack, the bold deci- 
sive blow meant to fix the dominion of the 


Pere : . 

It is still, however, a question whether or not this 
vast and ponderous edifice can be raised up upon 
moving ground and stones. 


clergy in France, is the Zaw on the Liberty of 
Superior Instruction. 

Nowhere, we think, may be found to the 
same degree as in contemporary France 
these two opposing influences in such con- 
tinuous and equal action, the ancient 7égime 


struggling with the modern spirit, the Church, | 
and the Revolution. The question always 
is to discover for these two tendencies | 


a modus vivendi, so that we may live without 
too frequent and violent shocks. 

In the matter of instruction the following 
plan had been hit on, and carried out 
hitherto. 

The religious communities took a large 
and active share in the primary instruction 
given to children in schools. Their mem- 


bers, sisters of the teaching communities, or 


brothers of the Christian schools, were even 
authorized to replace the diploma, which 
every teacher must possess, by /effers of obe- 
dience, simply demanded from the bishop—a 
singular privilege, which has frequently pro- 
voked the opposition and the just complaints 
of lay teachers. 

In the second degree in what is called 
secondary instruction there is the same inter- 
vention of the ecclesiastical element, attended 
with the same success. Priests in their 
seminaries prepare young men for their 
bachelor’s degree concurrently with the Zycée 
and State colleges. Thus the clerical influ- 
ence extended over all that it could reach 
with the consent of the parents, and was able 
to keep under its sole direction about one- 
half of the youth of France. 

But it stopped at the threshold of the 
faculties, and met its boundary line at the 
entrance to superior instruction: For letters, 
science, law, medicine, even for theology 
outside the Church, the university, so tho- 
roughly laical in its composition, with its 
professors appointed by the State after a 
competitive examination, retained the mono- 
poly and conferred the degrees. The pro- 
fessors might be Catholic, Protestant, Jewish, 
Freethinkers in their private life; in the 
university there was but one worship, that of 
science ; science was not brought down be- 
fore prejudices and beliefs considered as 
something more respectable than itself. In 
a word, if it was not possible entirely to with- 
draw young persons from the schools of the 
religious communities, at least there was a 
sure refuge open for such as wished to enter 
on a liberal career, and do honour to 
France of the nineteenth century by their 
studies and their works, a refuge where one 





+ L’ Univers, Le Monde. 


dared to oppose the modern to the old ec- 
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clesiastical spirit, and call it by its real name, 
a benefit, and not a crime and detestable 
error, as the Ultramontane coterie calls it, 
that revolution which gave us civil equality 
and the liberties so precious, although so in- 
complete, which we enjoy since 1789. 

This is what M. Dupanloup and his friends 
could not endure. The country, and a great 
proportion of the youth of the higher fami- 
lies, were already devoted to them ; what they 
still required was the lettered class, pro- 
fessors, advocates, writers formed by them- 
selves, and thinking what they considered 
right ; in short, a whole clerical France. 

On this ground, chosen by the Ultra- 
montanes themselves, two battles have been 
fought. 

The first took place in the old Assembly, 
some months before its final separation. 
The old crooked gait of the clericals, and the 
twisted form of proposition so habitual to 
them, again strike us here. They confine 
themselves to a demand for entire liberty of 
teaching. The liberals, themselves well- 
pleased to grant a new liberty, are unwilling 
to perceive a hidden thought on the part of the 
clericals ; or perhaps, feeling themselves not 
sufficiently numerous to oppose the voting of 
the law, they end by granting the demand. 
Useless to add that the victors, holding them- 
selves in readiness, and having long since 
opened subscriptions, so that when the 
opportunity should come they might have 
the necessary funds at their command, hast- 
ened to found free faculties at Paris, Lyons, 
Lille, Angers, and Poictiers. 

The Ultramontanes triumphed ; but they 
knew well that they had gained their victory 
only by a surprise, that in the country they 
were in a minority, and that the new Assembly 
would soon be occupied in bringing to 
nought all that they had gained by their 
clever manceuvres. 

The liberal party was, in fact, anxious to 
take its revenge as soon as possible, and open 
the second battle. One thing there was im- 
possible for it to withdraw on pain of being 
accused of infidelity to its own doctrines, and 
that was the principle itself, that liberty of 
teaching, alike precious with other liberties. 
But the clericals had obtained much more 
than the Assembly had a right to grant. 
According to the new law they could grant 
degrees, the diplomas which give access to 
public offices and liberal careers. The State 
has claimed this right again which belongs to 
it as a guarantee, which it alone can give, 
and on its own responsibility, and the National 
Assembly has done justice to the demand. 


All this to the great discontent of the Ultra- 
montanes, who behold the fabric they had 
so laboriously constructed now crumbling 
away before their eyes; they had looked on 
the power of conferring degrees as a guaran- 
tee and sanction to their false science, but 
they must soon behold the few pupils that 
their promises had attracted passing from 
them, never to return. 

Such is, for the present, the result of the 
clerical campaign. But one ought also to hear 
M. Dupanloup and his disciples. Loudly and 
more loudly they cry out about social dangers 
in the paper founded under their direction. 

“A republican committee, they exclaim, 
has just given an order to a large house to 
furnish fifty thousand plaster busts of Vol- 
taire and Rousseau, and forty thousand large- 
sized busts of Danton and Robespierre ; 
thus our peasantry, led away from the Church, 
will be daily taught at the feet of Voltaire to 
revere the most worldly cynicism, at the feet 
of Rousseau the most filthy vices, at the feet 
of Danton the massacre of prisoners, at the 
feet of Robespierre the guillotine.” * 

The greatness of their defeat may be judged 
of by this outburst of impotent wrath, and by 
the injustice and exaggeration of their words. 

Religion, as may well be supposed, does 
not gainin influence nor in numbers, and espe- 
cially not in dignity, by this passionate con- 
troversy, or by these struggles on political 
ground. Itis the deplorable tactics imposed 
on our French clergy by the word of com- 
mand sent out from Rome, consequent on 
the Council of 1869-70, that is the cause of 
all the evil. All the efforts and all the 
enterprises of the Episcopacy turn against 
religion itself, and do not fail to miscarry 
before their impossible task, which would 
consist in imposing the Syllabus on France 
of 1876. 

Singular contradiction ! This clerical party, 
which believes only in the miraculous, and is 
always speaking of spiritualism, has relied 
throughout the whole course of its history, 
and still relies, only on material forces to 
uphold the reign of religion or to defend it. 
It must have privileges, it must have op- 
pressive laws ; liberty for itself, and all kinds 
of interdictions for others. It must possess 
the right of teaching from first to last, in order 
to get that accepted which it asserts to be 
the truth itself, and outside of which there 
can exist nothing but damnable heresy. Has 
Truth then no characteristic traits by which 
she can be recognised? Has Christianity 
no virtue of her own to shed light around her 

* La Defense Sociale et Religieuse, 2 3rd June, 1876. 
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and attract? Such of the Protestantchurches, 
for instance, as have long existed without the 
aid of the secular arm, have ¢/ey no longer 
faithful flocks? Can men be no otherwise 
converted than by decrees and interdictions? 

This insatiable longing for dominion, this 
constant pretension to bear rule over and 
direct others who assert with justice their 
right and capability of acting for themseives, 
that is what is supremely displeasing and de- 
testable. Let the Bishop of Orleans and his 
friends be far from assuring themselves of 
the reduction of atheism by such means. On 
the contrary, what is seriously injuring 
Catholicism to-day is the predominant in- 
fluence of Ultramontane views amongst the 
higher clergy. 

Unbelievers, and the Socialists of Liége 
and of the Bidbliothiqué democratique, instead 
of trembling, make their profit out of this 
triumph of extreme parties in the Church. 
The more processions, pilgrimages, and mira- 
cles are multiplied, the more progress is made 
by superstition, the more Syllabuses are 
published, the less will their detestable nega- 
tions of God and of the moral law shock and 
appear impossible. And. can one indeed 
seriously expect in the century in which we 
live radically to suppress the unbelievers with 
their Congress ? 

In like manner in our Assemblies and in 
the press they can but rejoice in these ex- 
aggerations. Neither is it true, whatever M. 
Dupanloup may think about it, that the 
clerical party had none but Freethinkers for 
their adversaries in the discussion of the Law 
on Superior Instruction. There were 
Protestants, there were Catholics, there were 
men of every opinion and creed, who, alarmed 
atits pretensions, were thoroughly sincere when 
they pronounced these most true words :— 
‘* No, religion is not threatened, but clerical- 
ism threatens.” 

There is one party, however, which de- 
plores these useless attacks and unhappy 
struggles, and that is the liberal Catholic 
party, which had at its head Montalembert, 
Falloux, Cochin, the elder De Broglie, and 
M. Dupanloup himself at the time when 
the bishops had not yet given in their ad- 
hesion to the dogma of infallibility and to 
the present party of Rome. One of 
the members of this party wrote after the 
Encyclique of the 8th December, 1862, 
after the Syllabus, after the last sitting of the 
council, July 18, 1870, after these determined 
blows levelled at liberalCatholicism, the fol- 
lowing lines expressive of a state of profound 


rally to the French Revolution, in order to 
avoid the incredulity of the day ; they ought 
to abandon their antiquated pretensions, re- 
turn to the poverty and the labours of the 
gospel ; they should steep themselves in the 


its members the influence which is due to 
them in the affairs of the Church, the elec- 
tion of the pastors, the acceptation of doc- 
trines and of religious laws; they should 
follow and comprehend the progress made by 
human reason 
Christianity, and resolutely take the lead 
in the march of humanity. But here we 
have the Pope condemning all the affir- 
mations of the modern spirit concerning 
Church and State, the toleration due to other 
forms of worship, religious, civil, and poli- 
tical liberty, the equality of duties ‘ 
affirmations, however, the germs of which 
are all contained in the Scriptures. A simple 
reformation would no longer suffice; the 
whole edifice must be rebuilt.”’* 

Once in history,in the seventeenth century, 
the clergy of France, after having published 
the Gallican doctrines, so well supported and 
defended by Bossuet,t was on the point of 
breaking with Rome, the latter having always 
inspired it badly. In the end, however, the 
clergy yielded ; they have yielded again now. 
Let them then follow the doctrines of Rome, 
since they do not find themselves possessed 
of strength sufficient to free themselves ; but 
let them no longer wonder at their decreasing 
strength. Let them not alarm us again, as 
lately the Bishop of Orleans endeavoured to 
do with imaginary perils, and let them make 
a better use of their eloquence. 

It would, however, be wiser, and it is what 
must be come to in the end, to give up this 
dream of domination so dear to the Ultra- 
montanes. Thus would be kept in the 
bosom of Catholicism, which also has its 
purpose to fulfil, a considerable number of 
good Catholics who love their religion, be- 
cause in many ways it suits certain well 
known tendencies of the national mind. 
Perhaps they will have the wisdom to do 
this. Perhaps, also, and for our own sakes 
we hope it, it is in the plan of Providence 
to lead France, by the spectacle of this very 
blindness and these excesses, to that religious 
state of which Protestantism that we are 
now about to treat of, may give an idea, 
especially when we study it in its liberal ten- 


dencies. 


* Maurice Block : ‘‘ Dictionnaire de la Politique,” 


art. “‘ Eglise Catholique.” 





discouragement :— “ The clergy ought to 


+ ‘‘ Defense de la Célébre Déclaration de 1682.”’ 


lay element of the Church, and give back to | 


without the guidance of | 
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| 
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BYWAYS OF TRAVEL. 
By THE AUTHOR OF “ MORAVIAN LIFE IN THE BLACK ForREsv?.” 
PART SEVENTH. 


AFTER this I began to be occupied with the biscuits, gingerbread nuts, wafers, rusks, oat- 
scenery. After the flat, uniform cultivated cake, and a large variety of other accompani- 
plain of Denmark, the varied panorama of ments, all very dainty and good. When you 
rugged hills, far-stretching pine woods, and are satisfied you go to the counter, and having 
pearly strings of lakes with emerald banks, said from which table you have eaten, you pay 
strangely irregular in their outline, was very for the first one kroner, for the second thirty- 
refreshing and enchanting. The Danish five ores—almost 4}d. We all came back to 
thatched cottages had given place to little our carriage quite pleased with this very 
light red wooden cd/efs, the prettiest possible charming arrangement. My other com- 
contrast to the dark fir forests and granite panions were a family of very intelligent and 
boulders and rugged moorland. They were well-bred Jews and Jewesses from Munich, 
very few and far between, however, and the who were “ doing” the tour through Sweden 
patches of cultivation small and rare; the to Russia, Constantinople, and by Vienna 
towns at which we now and again stopped home again. One of the ladies was literally 
seemed set down somewhere quite out of the) a “ fair Jewess,” veryhandsome. Their route 
world. My kind friends at Copenhagen had lay first to Gothenburg; so that at about nine 
so supplied me with “ goods” for the journey) o’clock they had to change trains, and wait, I 
that I had hitherto wanted nothing, but to-| believe, several hours for the corresponding 
wards evening a stoppage of fifteen minutes one. I went on direct to Stockholm, and, as 
was announced, and I here made my first; several remarked, we were tolerably sure to 
acquaintance with a Swedish “ buffet.”| travel well and punctually, with our royal 
Would that all buffets, in all countries travelling companion in the carriage just 
hitherto known to me, would take pattern by| before us. The darkness of night is very 
them! Entering a pleasant-looking sort of) short in these regions at this season, and I 
dining-room, beautifully clean and tastefully} might have watched the scenery the whole 
set out, the traveller finds two tables at his| night through, but for fatigue. When I roused 
choice,—one the so-called “bread and' myself in the morning it was 4.30, as we 
butter” or “brandy” table, the other the) were halting at a small town by the side of a 
“ coffee-table.” The former represents the|lake. Lakes, indeed, seemed to form an 
Swedish sideboard, to which all adjourn almost continual string the whole way, and 
before dining. Here were little plates of}rocky fir-clad hills bordered them till we 
ham, tongue, German sausage, two or three| reached Stockholm. Here I stood on the 
kinds of cheese, butter, radishes, sardines, | platform close by the royal carriage, and wit- 
anchovies (in the season oysters are added), nessed the reception of the queen by the king 
and many other “relishes ;” three or four! and crown prince and their suite, who stood 
sorts of brandy or liqueurs ; rolls and piles of| bareheaded in a semicircle, their plumed 
oaten biscuit, a large thin red cake with a/| cocked hats under their arms, while she went 
hole in the middle, which never fails at any|round smilingly greeting each one with a 
Swedish meal. Here you stand, and with a| warm grasp, they lifting her hand respectfully 
piece of buttered bread orcake in hand, take | to their lips and kissing it. Then the king 
a taste here and there of almost everything, |laid his head on her shoulder, drawing her a 
exactly, as I thought, like children let loose/little forward, while he introduced some 
or got oose at a dessert-table after “the com-| stranger, perhaps arrived with bim from 
pany” have gone. At the coffee-table you; Russia. The crown prince is a handsome, 
find a tray well supplied with cups and| well-grown young fellow of perhaps seventeen 
saucers, rich creams, sugar, and excellent| or eighteen, with a very pleasing countenance. 
coffee in a bright polished brass coffee-pot,}The royal party drove off in the carriages, 
which keeps it very hot. All around stand|drawn by four dark brown horses, with 
dishes piled up with little milk-rolls, sweet| crimson trappings, and an outrider. 
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After having presented myself to the 
Moravian pastor and his family, to whom 
I had introductions, and by whom I was 
most cordially and kindly received, I went 
to the palace, which seems to be thrown 
open to all comers, and where, I verily be- 
lieve, I might easily have had an audience 
of their Majesties themselves. One of the 
attendants very nearly took me to the Prin- 
cess Mathilda, who is an invalid and seldom 
goes out, but who bears the character of 
being very affable ; it is apparently a charac- 
teristic of the family. I saw all the very 
handsome state apartments, richly hung with 
Gobelins representing classical and historical 
subjects, and adorned with very beautiful 
crystal chandeliers and parqueterie floors. 
I asked might I see the private rooms; and 
the attendant at once went to see without 
making the smallest difficulty. However, I 
could not just then; and as I had heard that 
the museums would be open at twelve, I went 
off to them. Here are all the usual curi- 
osities to be found in museums, and in addi- 
tion a fine collection of old armour, as well 
as the coronation relics of cloth of gold or 
silver worn by various kings and queens of 
Sweden. The relics are here of the two 
great heroes of Sweden, Charles XII. and 
Gustavus Adolphus ; even the cradle and 
go-cart of the former have been preserved. 
Pictures and coins are here too, all beauti- 
fully arranged. The museum is a handsome 
building of pink and blue granite and marble, 
with a garden attached in which are many 
lounging seats, as there are everywhere and 
all about in this beautiful town. It at once 
reminded me of pictures of Constantinople, 
and I hear that it is compared to it. It 
would be difficult to give any correct idea of 
it. It is built on a variety of little and large 
islands dotted over the great inland lake of 
Miilare and the Baltic, which run into one 
another beneath one of the numberless 
bridges which connect the various “ quarters.” 
There is only one omnibus route, the 
most-used “omnibuses” being tiny steam- 
sloops, about as big as a large rowing 
| boat with awnings over them, which are Ccon- 
tinually darting hither and thither in all 
directions, the fare being about three far- 
things! ‘They look like little birds almost, 
and are nearly as pretty to watch as the 
bright-winged sea-gulls all flying overhead. 
A great part of the town is built really on 
rock, some of it piled up on the rugged hill- 
side, with boulders peering out among the 














large ships laid at anchor. 
the case with the Moravian mission-house 


which it faces, and in the midst of which is 
arichly designed bronze fountain and several 
statues,—one of Gustavus Adolphus. The 
palace is close by, and so is the museum and 
several fine hotels ; and on the opposite side 
the much-frequented cafés, where crowds of 
loungers may be found in the afternoon and 
evening, sipping coffee or liqueurs, and listen- 
ing to the bands. 


restaurant for my dinner. 
people. 


strawberry jelly—a large soup-plate full — 
daintily served with a centre-piece of maca- 
roons, and ratafias floating on the top! It 
was cold, and of its kind most excellent ; 
but we should certainly have put it Jast on 
the list instead of first. As after-comers 
came, I noticed that all the gentlemen, with- 
out exception, helped themselves freely from 
the various small viands on the bread and but- 
ter table while their dinner was being served, 
for which these little relishes seemed but to 
whet their appetites. Ladies do not appa- 
rently so universally partake of them. The 
usual dinner-hour here is 3 or 4—sometimes 
6; and in the evening tea is taken. Children 
go to school at 6.30 a.m., come to breakfast 
at 8, and then to school again till 2 o’clock ; 
there is no late afternoon school. It was a 
delicious evening, and so the Herr Pastor 
proposed to accompany me and his mother- 
in-law, who is staying here, to Mose Backe, 
a sort of Bellevue, with of course a café 
attached, on the other side of the Mailare, 


the whole town and its position. 
the landing-stages we took berths inside a 
little flying steamsloop, as I have described. 


boy, who works the little donkey-engine ; 
another lad shoves off, steers clear of bridge 
arches, &c., and between times collects the 
fares. ‘This is the whole crew. The part of 
the town where we land is on the hill-side, on 
the further bank of the Baltic, or rather, of a 
narrow arm of it. We ascended some very 





houses ; some of it is on piles, the houses 
| sovaes when in the recollection of the 


steep streets—one is called “The Hill of 








present inhabitants, as in Copenhagen also, | 
formerly an arm of the Baltic flowed and | 
This is positively | 


here, and the beautiful “ place ” or “garden” | 


I am making acquaintance with a truly | 7% 
foreign mode of life here ; for as the mission- | 7 
house is full just now, I have a roomin the | 7 
Hotel Garni, where the landlady supplies me || 7 
with the morning coffee, and I go to a ||] 
My first course at | 
dinner to-day would have astonished most | 
It was announced on the carte as | 
Sapt-suppe, and consisted of a sort of liquid | 


from which we could have a coup d’ail of | 3 | 
At one of | & | 


A captain stands in the bows and directs the || | 
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Difficulty ;” no carriage can get up it, the in- 
cline is too great. Some are ascended bylong 
flights of steps. Itreminded me alittle of parts 
of Dinan in Brittany. From Mose Gap the 
view was enchanting ; and perhaps aroughidea 
of the town may be given if I say that the 
centre is a good-sized clump of buildings on 
a large island, while right and left from it, 
on smaller inlets, or on the border of the 
Malare westward and the Baltic eastward, 
stretch out the other portions to a consider- 
able distance, till they are lost in rocky 
hills and forests. Everywhere boats and 
shipping dotted the water. The Malare 
stretches for many, many miles inland, wind- 
ing about more like a broad river than a lake. 
The Herr Pastor pointed out the domes and 
spires of the various churches, but said there 
was nothing of peculiar interest about any of 
them except the Ritterholm Church, where 
are the tombs of the old Swedish kings. We 
are to go and see it one day. After ascend- 
ing the various terraces of the garden, we 
had tea and very excellent iced cake in one 
of the pavilions, and then the sun was low, 
and to my regret it was time to return. Herr 


| A. is suffering from tertian ague, which is 


very prevalent here, it seems, and must not 
be out late. We went home along the wharves, 
which are always a busy scene, loading and 
unloading cargoes of wood and West India 
sugar, salted fish, &c., steamers starting 
and arriving from or to Hull, Edin- 
burgh, Hamburg, Copenhagen, and other 
parts. 

july 30—My landlady of the Hotel 
Garni is a thorough Swede, with no know- 
ledge of any other tongue but her own. 
Danes, Swedes, and Norwegians can compre- 
hend one another; but when it comes to 
German the difference is too great, except 
in single words here and there, so that 
my difficulties are sometimes rather amusing ; 
yet by dint of mother wit—which I must 
say shows itself best, like most other things, 
when it is polished—and by signs, we manage 
somehow to convey our meaning to one 
another, and I get whatI wantat last. She 
usually wears a white handkerchief over her 
head, and brings me my coffee in the morning, 
wrapped in a short white bedgown, girt 
round the waist. She is a fine, tall woman. 
Last night the next room to me was occupied 
by some very talkative travellers, who kept 
up a continuons strain of laughter and 
chatter, sothat Icould not sleep. At length, 
when it grew to be nearly one o'clock, and 
still they werenot quiet, I knocked impatiently 
at the wall, when to my amused surprise an 


Englishman asked, ‘‘ What do you want? ” 
I replied in English, probably equally to the 
surprise of my neighbours, “Pray be quiet ; 
it is impossible to sleep.” ‘ Oh, I beg your 
pardon,” was returned, and for a quarter of 
an hour silence ensued, followed by a 
whispered conversation, which only subsided 
at two o'clock. 

August 2—I do not find much time 
for writing here. The weather has been very 
fine and warm, and I am out all day--some- 
times sitting on the benches in the beautiful 
Place or Torg by the fountain, listening to 
the bands at the open air cafés ; or if all is 
quiet at the water’s edge, on a little cape 
projecting into the water and dotted with 
flower-beds, so that it is called the water 
pasture. Another has a fine terraced garden, 
called the “hanging gardens.” The only 
trouble as to climate here is that the wind is 
cold while the sun is very hot, and the 
change of temperature towards evening is 
greater. This and the absence of drainage 
accounts for the frequency of ague and the 
high rate of mortality, which exceeds that of 
births in Stockholm. Unhappily, nearly half 
of the latter are illegal. The population is 
fed by the constant stream of strangers to 
the town who settle down here. 

On Saturday I crossed by one of the tiny 
swift steamers, which amused me so much, 
to the Djiirgaten or animal garden, where 
I suppose once were stags and deer. It is 
a beautiful wild place—half park, half wood, 
—with some fine old trees, oaks, firs, beeches, 
and horse-chestnuts. The high road through 
it is lined with kiosks and alhambras, and 
many motley cafés andrestaurants, halfhidamid 
the trees or picturesquely perched upon the 
limestone rocks or among granite boulders— 
commanding a view of the beautiful town, and 
the blue waters which girdle it about. Before 
one of the cafés, where sat a gay party of 
gentlemen and ladies, stood on a grassy 
knoll a venerable, grey-bearded, long- 
haired minstrel, with a shawl over his 
shoulders and kid gloves on his hands, 
accompanying himself on a guitar, while he 
sang an Italian love ditty, or rather duet, 
very cleverly feigning the treble parts in a 
falsetto. I walked on through the woods till 
I was clear of cafés and minstrels, and 
enjoyed it immensely. On my return I 
found hundreds of people arriving by the 
little boats which touched at the Djiirgaten 
about every ten minutes. Some of them 
would sit there till eleven and twelve at night, 
Idare say. The bust of Bellman, a popular 





poet,adorns the Djiirgaten ; a national festival 
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is celebrated in memory of him there, July 26, 
|Stockholm in 1255, to fortify the Malare 


yearly. He died in 1795. 

Another day I took steamer for Lille) 
Nyckelwicken, one of the many romantically 
situated little villas or chd/ets on the Baltic. | 
I had an introduction to the Arfwedsens, | 
who are spending the summer there, as most 
Stockholmians do, a little way out of town. | 
The steamer wound round the shore, and. 
crossed and recrossed the rugged little bays | 
and inlets, touching at the different places 
just as Swiss lake steamers do. At last 


I was told the next place would be Nyckel- | 


wicken, and at a tiny landing-stage upon a 
rock I got out. A little wild footpath, ser- 
pentined by the edge of the rock, with here 
and there a raspberry bush, or a few strag- 
gling blades of grass, and then through a little 
wood to a garden, where I found some 
ladies : one was Mrs. A., another her mother- 
in-law. I was soon introduced to Lieu- 
tenant A., and made welcome by all—all 
speaking excellent English. The younger Mrs. 
A. is English by birth. The return boat, 
would call in half an hour if, as the captain | 
had explained, I stood on the landing-place. | 
So I could but make a short call, but it was 
arranged that Lieutenant A. should fetch me 
to-day to dine with them and see the place a 
little. I left, enchanted with it. As I 
steamed back to Stockholm the sun was 
glinting on the house-roofs and lighting up 
with ruddy colour the stems of the trees on 
the heights above. 

One of my sight-seeing expeditions took 
me to the Riddarholm Church, the place of 
sepulchre of the Swedish kings. Here lie 
| Gustavus Adolphus, Charles XII., and Ber- 
| nadotte the father of the present race.' 
| Before the church is a column and statue 


a royal privilege of 1708 to 
joyful and sad occasions,” which is still done. 


in memory of Birger Jarl, who founded 


against the Esths, who had destroyed 
Sigtunes (then the capital of Sweden) 
in 1188, It does Birger Jarl credit that 
only nine years after founding the new city 
he laid the foundation of its oldest and 
largestchurch—the Nicolai Church—in 1264. 
A large brazen tablet on the walls relates 
that in all the fires which have raged within 
the town, and even in dangers of lightning, it 
has been unscathed, and the pious reader is 
begged to pray for its further protection, 
that the word @f the Lord may continually 
be heard there, and the hearts of the hearers 
be kindled with holy fire. The church isin 
Gothic style, with nave and four aisles, but 
there is nothing attractive about it, except 
its ancient memories and a few old relics, one 
a seven-armed candlestick, presented in 
the fourteenth century by one of the 
kings, whose uncle, the former king, had 
caused his father and uncle to die of 
hunger in Nykoping Castle. They lie 
buried here. Then there is an old stone 
font bearing date 1514; a granite slab 
let into the base of a pillar, representing 
two lions with an eel in their jaws, supposed 
to indicate the relations of Denmark to 
Norway and Sweden in the reign of the last 
Union king, Christian, and a wooden figure 
of St. George and the dragon of 1489, by 
an Antwerp sculptor, who was poniarded in 
acellar of the Rath-house when his work was 
completed, in order that he might make no 
other like it. ‘The German church here is the 
only one witha peal of bells, and it possesses 
“ ring them on 


They were first rung in 1666. 
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AND WHAT HAPPENED THERE, 


CHAPTER VIII.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir remained to communicate to Mr. Obrey 
||| the impending change in the family. 


The long and close friendship that had 


| drawn the rector into being our trusted and 
'| confidential adviser might well have required 
| that he should have been the first beyond 


our own immediate circle to know of it, but 
Lady Moreton deferred this until she could 


=| see him, feeling, as we all do, how much 


better a matter that will bear two construc- 
tions can be got over in a personal interview 
than in writing. So the day after we got 
home, when Mr. Obrey rode over early in 
the morning to see us, he was closeted with 
Lady Moreton in the library for a long time, 


» | and, from what she told me afterwards, I 
»|| donot think it was easy to extract much con- 
>|; gratulation from him. 


He was completely taken by surprise, such 
an idea had never occurred to him ; if it had, 
he would have been no party to placing the 
young Irishman as chaplain at Raymond. 
In fact, he, mixing more with people in 
general than we did, looked at the announce- 
ment from the standpoint of society. 

“ My dear Lady Moreton, excuse me, but 
really I think seclusion has blinded you to 
your niece’s advantages; why, she had a 
right to marry a title.” 

“ And could have done so if she would; 
but I never interfered with her right to refuse. 
I told you how at Torquay, and again in 
London,”—and she mentioned again circum- 
stances that accounted for her fear that Lally 
was likely to go through life alone. 

“ Undesirable, certainly,” said Mr. Obrey, 
“but as far as age goes she has plenty of 
time before her to change her mind,—twenty- 
four,is she? I didn’t think she was so much ; 
yes, to be sure, the same as my Lilly, and he 
five years older,—why, he looked more than 
that when first I saw him; well, it’s time he 
settled down to his profession now. I assure 
you I don’t wish to undervalue personal 
qualities, and of course, as to all the rest, 
why, I haven’t seen him since the time we 
went abroad, before he left you. I'll get 
some of his books at once and read them, 
perhaps that will reconcile one more to it. 


the best judge; but I am so taken by 
surprise, and I don’t think you appreciate 
Lally’s beauty ; and such a clever girl too, 
and so thorough! I may tell Mrs. Obrey, 
may I? Yes, I’ll send her over to talk to 
you; all you say is perfectly true, but Lally 
had a right to expect all these essentials, and 
a great deal more.” 

Whether the rector’s ideas were modified 
after his wife had spent a day with us, and 
heard all that Lady Moreton had to say, and 
a good deal from Laily too, I am not quite 
sure ; he was never very willing to own he 
had been mistaken, and though in after years 
he did full justice to Lally’s choice, he never 
quite forgot what might have been, especially 
when the name and title she had cared so little 
for became well known and honoured in 
England. 

To Mrs. Obrey, whom she had known 
from her infancy, Lally spoke freely. She did 
not wish her old and valued friends to mis- 
‘understand her; not that she knew of Mr. 
Obrey’s strictures, but the idea of having 

acted in a hasty, ill-considered way, influenced 
| perhaps in a degree by the romantic solitude 
of their life at the Keep, this she considered 
unworthy, and she saw too the possibility of 
her aunt’s being criticised for permitting such 
‘a juncture of circumstances ; and so to Mrs. 
Obrey she spoke frankly of her own disin- 
clination to change her mode of life, of her 
indifference to every one who had ever 
offered her attention, the persuasion that no 
life could be better than hers with her aunt 
‘and Willie, and the resolution which she 
thought so firm never to leave them. And 
then, when she became aware of Mr. Fer- 
guson’s preference, for the first time she was 
gratified, and felt she must pause before 
putting from her the love of a nature like his. 
** And I never meant to put it from me,” she 
said, ‘“‘ though I could scarcely believe myself 
the choice of such a grave, clever man; and 
I can’t give any account of it, no one will 
|wonder at it more than I did myself when I 
found that I could love, yes, and look up to 
him, and I never could say that of any one 
‘else. I do know what the world will say, 
‘and I don’t care anything about it. What 


does the world say to mend the hearts that 


I'd be very sorry to make you uncomfortable, | are broken by unhappy marriages, and frozen 
Lady Moreton, and I am sure you must be! by loveless marriages? Reflection on these 
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things has been forced upon me by aunt’s 
urging me to let So-and-so and So-and-so 
become better acquainted. Sometimes I 
have felt perplexed enough, and for years I 
have claimed protection in this matter from 
the orphan’s ‘Father which is in heaven ;’ 
and when I found it at my option to go 
hand-in-hand through life with one whom I 
felt I could trust and honour, whose work 
would be in usefulness and doing good, and 
who would not separate me from my aunt 
and Willie, why should I refuse? No, from 
the first consciousness of his preference my 
spirit yielded to his, and I have no doubt 
| nor the shadow of a doubt about it, and 
suddenly, as the idea came upon me, my 
feelings have settled into it as if it had been 
for years.” 

And then Mrs. Obrey said she was sure 

Lally would not misunderstand her using the 
freedom of an old friend in asking if she had 
weighed the circumstances that to some 
might seem disadvantages; and Lally thought 
a moment, and said that nothing could come 
| amiss to her from one whom she knew had 
such a kind solicitude in her welfare ; and as 
to “ disadvantages,” perhaps she referred to 
Mr. Ferguson’s not being a rich man, and 
certainly the new vicarage would not make 
him one. ‘“ But, dear Mrs. Obrey,” she said, 
“don’t you know I need not consider this? 
just think how the money papa left for Willie 
and me has accumulated ; no sensible person 
could make a disadvantage out of this: want 
of what we all understand by ‘family’ is 
more to be called such, but what right have 
I to expect that every gift of mind, body, and 
estate will be showered upon one particular 
person for my especial benefit ? and that 
this wonderful individual, when thus fully 
endowed, is to choose me out of all other 
English girls! Ihave got everything I could 
desire except this one thing, and I must just 
do without it. A hundred years hence what 
will it matter? And perhaps, affer all, the 
old mountain peasant, who writes to say that 
he ‘ puts me in their prayers every time they 
worship,’ is as desirable for a father-in-law 
as a wicked, spiteful old duke.” 

Mrs. Obrey laughed at such an ending to 
what Lally eclled her “defence,” and said 
she wished her “own acquaintance among 
dukes was more extensive, that she might 
give a reverse picture to one so shockingly 
unfair ;” but she had satisfied her own kind 
heart, and, mother as she was of both sons 
and daughters, she felt that in Lady Moreton’s 
place she would, perhaps, have done the 
same 














out in church that his Grace the Archbishop 


had fixed upon that day fortnight for holding | § 


the Confirmation, of which notice had been 
given some time before. This was rather 
sooner than had been expected, and took 
Lally and I a little by surprise, as we had 
not done anything yet towards preparing the 
girls from the Estate Schools to look, as we 
meant they should, on this which is always a 
great occasion in a country place. We said 
something about this to Lady Moreton as we 
stood at the church gate waiting for the 
carriage. 

“ There is more than that to be considered,” 
she said; “I must see Mr. Obrey before we 
go;” and soon the rector came down the 
sidewalk from the vestry-room. He was 
alone, his wife and family being from home, 
and he agreed to join us at dinner the next 
day, for there was a good deal to consult 
about, chiefly concerning the new parish, the 
arrangements connected with which met with 
many impediments, and, it was thought by 
some, had not the encouragement expected 
from high quarters ; and an impression pre- 
vailed that this supineness might be attributed 
to officials, and would be removed when the 
archbishop’s visit to the neighbourhood gave 
an opportunity for the matter to be personally 
pressed by those interested in it and prepared 
to help it forward. 

And when the day came Willie was so 
languid and distressed with headache that it 
seemed doubtful whether he could leave his 
room, and the only hope of his being able to 
meet the archbishop, who was to be our 
guest that day, lay in a few hours’ quietness 
before the time named for the luncheon, to 
which all the gentry within reach had been 
invited to meet his Grace and a number of 
clergy, for the final engagements of those 
interested in promoting the division of the 
overgrown parish of L—— were now to be 
made. 

It was a fine day near the end of October. 
The lads and lasses from our schools who 





servants’ hall for breakfast and inspection. 
All the boys had new clothes from Willie, 
and we had dressed the girls, and very nice 
they looked as two and two they took their 
way down a path that, going through the 
park made a short cut to the high road. 
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and just at the church gate Lady Moreton’s 


carriage, with herself and Lally in it, overtook | 


One Sunday in October Mr. Obrey gave 
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i | them, for I had stayed at home in charge of|library, where Willie awaited him. Lally 
sing } W illie and other things, the novelty of the | took him in. 
en occasion having rather confused our house-| Neither of them had seen him before, but he 
ee hee accustomed to a life which made but} had known Lady Moreton and her husband 
“Hy small demands on their energies. The table years before, and now had heard from Mr. 
had for luncheon was prepared along the full |Obrey the history of the two young people, | 
le length of the large dining-room ; the garni- |not excluding Laliy’s approaching marriage. 
Soom ture of everything had been left in my hands,| She told me afterwards that he talked to 
a and all that I could devise was done with|them as she supposed St. John would have 
a such flowers as the conservatory might spare, | lone, sympathizing most tenderly with Willie, 
spe and bright autumnal berries, and many-tinted and cheered him by showing him how in 
Pd leaves, and pale roses, taken — tribulation patiently borne glory lies con- 
. cealed even now, and the glory that exalteth 
ed,” | a ES Pra aa = Seanty benaing ri awaits it at the end, and then entered so 
» we | € low shelter of the. garden wall. kindly into his wish that the first vicar of the 
the al new parish should be his future brother-in- 
was And I was standing at one énd of the room |law, and hesitated a little when Willie an- 
way || surveying the effect of the whole, when a nounced his intention of building the church 
att y | welcome message came to me from Willie | and parsonage at his own cost, and presenting 
sult | aa that he had awakened refreshed by sleep, and | them free to the parish. 
the | Mal thought he could get up, and by the time the} Willie thought he understood why he hesi- 
with : carriages began to arrive he was in the} tated, and so he told him frankly that doing 
t by | library, not able to encounter the general|so would not in the least embarrass him ; 
cted | al crowd of the numerous guests, but able, he he meant to do it out of the large accumu- 
pre- | said, quietly in there to talk to the archbishop, lation of money that had accrued during his 
ited | Mal and see a few others to whom the project of) minority. 
the the new church and parish was of interest. He said his life had been preserved through 
rave |i This was the first time since her widow- years when no one could have thought it 
rally | hood that Lady Moreton had broken in on | possible, and out of the abundance bestowed 
a the strict retirement of her life at Raymond. | on him he longed to devote this as a thank- 
She had lost her husband by sudden illness | offering, and thought it such a happy thing 
Pie while still in the bloom of life, and Willie’s| that at the same time he was promoting his 
at it |i sad suffering state of health kept still bowed | sister’s wish that her marriage might not 
his | ial down a spirit that at all times yielded too | separate her from him and her home. Lally 
eto | Ml much to grief, and altogether she had become| told me Willie was quite eloquent about it 
our || prematurely aged. jall, and the archbishop was so gentle, and 
ness | This day a violet-coloured dress replaced| kind, and _patriarchal-looking, she did not 
to the ordinary black, and with the slight flush feel at all awkward ; and he told W illie every- 
weer q of excitement on her cheek, and the winning | thing should at once be put in training for 
cage i. suavity of her manner, I could well believe | the formation of the district named into a 
‘ose |e all I used to hear of her former charms. distinct parish, he would desire the deeds to 
the | Ml . As to Lally, never saw her more fully|be made out immediately, and he would 
be | Ml justify Mr. Obrey’s appellation of “beautiful.” | place the first presentation in his hands and 
" She had on a dressof some soft material, | ratify the appointment he wished to make, 
ber 3 falling in heavy noiseless folds, in colour one | and his wishes should be consulted in every- 
ain of the gentle tints of the leaves quivering | thing connected with the matter. 
te past us, just touched up here and there with | And then he asked Lally when her marriage 
rg a bit of amber ribbon, a fold of which tied | was to take place, and she told him in early 
lie back the luxuriant ringlets soon now to be|spring, and he expressed his hope that if 
ve i gathered off the fair neck and fastened up| spared until then she would gratify him by 
heir |f with matronly decorum. paying him a visit at the palace ; he wished 
the |f A large company assembled, of whom the | much to become acquainted with Mr. Fer- 
tie greater number had been previously to the | guson, whose book on Palestine had given 
5 ioe | church, where the venerable archbishop had | him great pleasure, and he bade Willie such 
the | Peat the young people and others in | an affectionate farewell, and blessed them 
ce | oe terms, telling them it was not likely | both, just, said Lally, ending as she began, 
we they would see his face again; nor did they, | “ just like the apostle John.” : 
ook | for his honoured course was nearly run. Willie afterwards saw the bishop’s chaplain, 
| | After luncheon he was conducted to the| Mr. Obrey, and one or two of the neighbour- 
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ing gentlemen, and he was not at all worse, 
but sat up all the evening, talking and hearing 
all we had to say. wah 

During the winter we had two short visits 
from Mr. Ferguson, one at Christmastide, and 
again when the new year was a few weeks 
old. 

The arrangements about the parish were 
all complete, and he could be inducted any 
time, and hold service as before in the licensed 
school-house ; and, until the parsonage was 
built, Castle Raymond was to be his home 
and Lally’s. 

He had been rather urging her to lessen 
the delay she had thought fit to interpose 
before their marriage, but she was not inclined 
to do so; she clung to the old life, though in 
that which was opening before her the separa- 
tion and change were as slight as marriage 
could well bring with it. She said she was 
waiting for the flowers; when the spring 
flowers came she would meet them as a 
bride. 

Mr. Ferguson had to submit, though, poet 
as he was, I do not know that he exactly liked 
this kind of poetry in practice ; and so when 
the soft grass glistened under April showers, 
and the park was carpeted with bluebells, 
and primroses looked out from every nook 
and dell, and the frail anemone bowed her 
gentle head before the spring’s sweet breath, 
Lally went forth to meet them as a bride, 
robed in fair muslin, and shadowed by the 
transparent folds of the soft veil that fell 
around her. One garland of white primroses 
bound her luxuriant hair—she would wear 
none but living flowers, she said,—and from 
the pearls that gleamed around her neck 
there hung a cross of rarest Eastern work- 
manship, her lover's gift, and worthy of them 
both. 

Now Laliy would have had her wedding 
what she called ‘all to themselves.” She 
said she did not want any crowd unless the 
poor liked to come and see her married, and 
that the only company she wished to enter- 
tain were the tenantry and the school children; 
and it was very near being so, and would, 
but for the Obreys, who, of course, heard 
much that we did not, and were pretty often 
in the position of advocates for Lady Moreton 
and exponents of wisdom, her possession of 
which was now by some people thought very 
doubtful. And so, when they heard Lally’s 
programme of her wedding, they first kept a 
significant silence, and then talked in whispers 
to Mrs. Tremaine and me, and then gave 
hints to Lady Moreton and Willie too; and 
the result of it all was that we became aware 





that a grand public wedding, prudently called 
by them a “proper wedding,” would go far 
to remove a not very unnatural idea in the 
country that Lady Moreton had not been 
sufficiently guarded in the disposal of her 
niece, and allowed circumstances to accrue 
which led fo her “throwing herself away in 





this manner ;” and all this would be met and | 
lessened by a wedding such as Lally was | 
entitled to, for such unusual privacy as she | 


spoke of was sure to be accounted for by the 
circumstances of her choice being unusual 
too. 

Now this was just the sort of thing Lally 
was inclined to defy, but her aunt saw at 


once all that was implied in the Obreys’ 


politely sketched representations, and she was 
very sensitive about the matter, though not 
regretting hershare of it,and so she soon began 
to advocate a revision of Lally’s arrangements; 
not she said, that she wished to make what 
people said of too much importance, but 
nothing should be wanting on her part to 
show that she approved Lally’s choice. Mr. 
Ferguson was coming to live in the neigh- 
bourhood, and his place there, so far as she 


could influence it, should be the same as if 


men called him “ Lord.” 


And then Willie took up the idea too; he | 


said he had never liked the notion of this 
event, so great to all of them, being treated 
like an every-day occurrence, and the many 
consultations ended thus—that about sixty 
people were asked to be wedding guests, 
being some of every family on Lady Moreton’s 
visiting list, and a part of that number, in- 
cluding the Obreys and some of our most 
intimate acquaintances, were invited to re- 
main or return for dinner, and the school 
feasts and tenants’ dinners Lally had been 
planning were deferred until they returned, 
for she always kept assuring us they “wouldn’t 
be long away.” 

A few weeks before this time Mr. Hopkins 
had come from London on one of his occa- 
sional visits, this time to receive directions 
about preparing Lally’s marriage settlements, 
the arrangements for which had previously 
been settled in family conclave in a just and 
liberal spirit towards Mr. Ferguson. 

Some time after Mr. Hopkins wrote to 
say that, in accordance with the usual prac- 
tice in such matters, he had submitted the 
draft settlement to Mr. Ferguson for approval, 
and he had now to request Lady Moreton’s 
further directions, as Mr. Ferguson in the 
most positive manner refused to allow any 
part of Miss Leslie’s money to be settled on 
him either now or in reversion. He desired 
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that it should remain just as it was now, paid 
to her own hand and receipt, and at her own 
will to dispose of. Mr. Hopkins said he had 
told Mr. Ferguson all that had been com- 
municated to him on the subject,and reasoned 
with him, and shown him how such things 
were generally done; but it was to no 
purpose, and he waited now for further 
instructions. 
Lady Moreton seemed a good deal sur- 
prised at this; I was not at all, it was just 
what I would have expected. 

It was touching to see Willie give his 

sister away; he looked so delicate, almost 
ethereal, such a pale, refined face, full of 
serious, gentle meaning, and not without 
dignity either. He leaned on one of the 
young Obreys, and got through his part of 
the service well. 

Lally was as calm and steady as she ever 
was in her life. 

She told me afterwards that she felt so sure 
that she was doing right, and had such entire 
confidence in the choice she had made, that 
nothing could discompose her, and she signed 
her name in the registry in firm, bold writing, 
without a shake in it. And her husband 
signed his with hers in addition. The patent 
had been made out for some weeks, and 
afterwards at the déjetner, when Mr. Obrey 
proposed the health of the bride and bride- 
groom, he rather astonished the company by 
speaking of them as Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson- 
Leslie. 

Lally kept up bravely until the very last, 
when she went to bid good-bye *o Willie, and 
if she had not turned away so suddenly, and 
sprang into the carriage, she would have been 
in a passion of tears ; as it was they fell thickly 
on her lavender pelisse. Another minute and 
the carriage was off, and the Obreys who had 
been bridesmaids called me back to my senses 
by saying that this was always the most 
awkward time at a wedding, and we must 
exert ourselves to be agreeable. 

So Lally had waited for the flowers, and 
they had strewn her path, gathered in pro- 
fusion that morning while the dew lay upon 
them, and scattered thickly up the long 
church path, by the willing hands of our 
schoolgirls, all dressed in white with cherry 
ribbons, and they had garlanded the hall, 
and the broad staircase, and the long dining- 
room where the banquet was laid, and Lally 
sat on a kind of floral throne, while merry 
hands cut the cake, and we pelted her with 
nosegays as they drove away. 

To every cottage on the estate was con- 





substantial cake, larger round than a dinner- 
plate. Lally’s order for these had been that 
a“ waggon-load should be sent.” I don’t know 
that this was carried out, but at any rate 
there was a cake for every poor cottage for 
miles round. 

And now, having reached the point at which 
the zest of a story is supposed to culminate, 
perhaps my tale should cease, for when once 
people are married the interest of their lives 
to others very much ceases, all speculation as 
to their future being laid aside, and the 
pleasing suspense with which we had watched 
their movements being all solved and melted 
away. And yet in most cases, to women 
especially, it is from this point in life that its 
strongest influenceandresponsibility emanates, 
and new cares and hopes and fears widen and 
deepen the channels of feeling and sympathy. 

And if it be that those who have listened to 
me so long, while telling of Chag’s Keep and 
what happened there, should at some future 
time wish to hear of how the course of 
those we have known—perhaps almost loved, 
while hearing of them—of how their course 
was guided, I may be able to tell them, 
and will not now detain them longer than to 
give one or two of Lally’s letters, detailing 
some of her Irish experience as she carried 
out her intention of seeing the old couple 
whom she “meant should love her.” 
Landing in the south of Ireland, they had 
gone leisurely upward, stopping at any points 
of interest, lingering at Killarney exploring 
Wicklow, and staying in Dublin, where Lally 
would fain see the college that had fostered 
the boy student, who so resolutely fought his 
way to her learned shelter, and gained step 
after step ofthe honours she had to bestow. 
Few could have recognised that country lad 
in the handsome, grave-looking man pointing 
out to the graceful girl beside him one of the 
small windows, high up the massive wall, as that 
of the little room where he had worked sohard, 
and, but he did not say this, achieved so much. 
“And so from Dublin into the Black North 


as people call it,” Lally wrote from the little 
town to which their day’s posting had brought 
them, “not all black though, for there are great 
extents of grass land covered with linen laid 
out on them, to whiten in the sun and wind, 
and generally near these ‘ bleach greens,’ as 
they call them, are comfortable-looking home- 
steads, with cultivation round them sadly 
wanting in general, for everything and most 
ofthe people look very poor, and there are 
such hordes of beggars! and just think, there 





was no poor law for these people until now, it 
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is just comeinto fi . », and the poor don’t like 
it, and would rath. .cust to begging, and it is 
said they will burn down the poorhouses. 
Alick says there are not likely ever to be any 
railways in Ireland, the country is too poor 
to support them. ‘To-morrow we shall be 
farther down into Ulster, and he says things 
improve there. I must not forget to tell 
you how cleverly I have learned to sit on the 
‘ outside cars,’ as they are called. 

“Back to back people go, jolting along, 
jolting along, on a shaky seat, with a narrow 
ledge of board below for your feet. In the 
middle, between the backs of the two seats, is 
a hollow; at first I wanted to getin there, but 
Alick wouldn’t let me, so he sat beside me, 
and I held by him, but like other dangers the 
consciousness of it soon leaves you, and nowI 
can let him go round to his own side, which, 
as the drivers say, ‘ balances the baste better,’ 
the horse they mean, but still the best seat 
is in the middle, known as ‘the well,’ and 
kept apparently for the security of children 
and parcels,” 

Next day she writes, “These Irish inns 
are really dreadful, so dirty, and the people so 
kind and good-natured, but they think 
nothing of doors without fastenings, and 
windows that won’t open, and if they do, 
won't shut; and really the air is very keen for 
this time of the year, and draughts go 
whistling through the rooms, one would 
require always to wear a bonnet and cloak. 
The only even moderately good inns are in 
the large towns. We had a very long drive to 
day, miles and miles skirting a black turf 
bog. To-morrow we are to come into pretty 
scenery.” 

“And so we did,” she writes, continuing 
her letter, “‘ with features of natural beauty, 
mountain and river and lovgh, and great belts 
of plantation not very old, but still a relief to 
one’s eye. tick tells me we are on English 
property now, that is, property belonging to 
great London companies who took the land 
from James I , and settled English and Scotch 
people on it. Certainly orchards and wind- 
mills abound as I have not seen them do 
before, and the houses are white, and there 
are hedges round the fields. We have 
passed one or two rather nice looking 
villages to day, and are now at one where 
there is a tolerably clean little inn, and from 
here Alick says we can easily drive to where 
his father lives. This letter has been written 
at intervals, and is long enough without wait- 
ing for more, so it may go by the morning’s 
post, and my next q'll tell you of our visit.” 


all this morning, I to Louisa Byng, for 
I promised she should hear from me while 
in Ireland, and after an early dinner our 
outside car came to the door, for even in 
these more civilized regions there is no other 
conveyance to be had, and we left the village 
by a long straight road, that at last turned off 
towards a great mountain, that I had 
been looking at lovingly, with its indented 
crest, and the shadows playing over the 
sloping sides, where cultivation and tracts of 
young plantation had crept far up. What a 
view there must be from it! and what sketches 
to be had where in those rifted hollows one 
caught the gleam of water rushing down ! So 
then Alick told me we were going up it 
pretty far, and I remember what his father 
had said about the view from their place, 
and fully anticipated finding it ‘ bonny.’ 

“ The word reminds me to tell you that the 
people here speak a kind of half-Scotch 
dialect. So we skirted the mountain-foot 
for some time, and then turned up right 
towards it by a little rough lane, where the 
ruts nearly threw one off, crossed a stream 
by an old wooden bridge with a hand-rail on 
each side of it, and turning up a bit of lane 
between high hawthorn hedges, saw before 
us the home of Alick’s childhood,—a long 
low thatched cottage, with two windows on 
each side of the door, not all the same in size; 
from each gable end of the house a con- 
tinuation of irregular farm buildings; in front 
an open space, such as in England would 
have been at the back, and formed a 
little farmyard, all standing on an elevation, 
up which the little lane was leacing us, with 
a clover-field behind the right-hand hedge, 
and a bit of garden and orchard ground on 
the left. The ascent was steep, and the 
hedges hid us from view until we reached the 
top, and turned into the little open space 
before the house —‘ street,’ the people call 
it. 

“The sun was shining brightly, little golden 
ducks were running about, and chicks, like 
balls of down, were shaking their fluff out in 
the heat; some arbitrary geese were mar- 
shalling their young ones, a kid was gambol- 
ling as if there were nothing in the world but 
fun, and the great house-dog, leaning against 
the wall, sat winking and pretending to be 
asleep, because he knew he dare not bark. 
In the midst of them all, shading their eyes 
with their hands as they gazed down the 
sunny road, stood the old couple, telling 
each other they were sure they had ‘seen 
something cross the bridge;’ and there we 





And so it did. “We were writing letters 





were beside them before they knew, and I 
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never waited for Alick to help me, but 
jumped off the car, and in another moment 
I was wrapped in his mother's arms. And 
then the old man shook me by both hands, 
telling me I was ‘welcome, kindly welcome, 
heartily welcome, a hundred times,’ and 
gazing into my face all the time; and when 
at last he released me, he looked down half 
ruefully, ‘and hoped he hadn’t soiled my 
pretty gloves;’ and this made me laugh, and 
Alick too, as we looked from one to another, 
and his mother was drying her eyes, for she 
said ‘great joy took her much the same way 
sorrow did.’ 

“They are both tall, spare old people, and 
so much alike that I asked her in the evening 
if they had been relations. 

“She said ‘No, but that they who lived 
long together in peace were apt to grow 
alike, from the heart outwards.’ 

‘*She had on a dark merino dress, with a 
Quaker-coloured kerchief pinned over her 
shoulders, and a round white cap, without 
strings, bound on her head by a broad blue 
ribbon, tied in a bow at the front. 

“And the old man had on a grey coat 
made from the wool of their own sheep, long 
enough to reach the grey-ribbed stockings, 
spun and knitted by his wife. 

“They are so simple in their ways, living 
on the produce of their own little farm, and 
clothed mostly from their flock. In the 
corner of the kitchen stands a loom, where a 
rotatory weaver, who goes from one farm to 
another, weaves the wool that has been spun 
at their own fireside ; and they showed me 
linen the flax for which grew in their own 
fields. I looked with interest at the spacious 
kitchen, for it covers half the ground the cot- 
tage stands on, and thought of the prayer 
meetings held there by the good minister 
who had so largely influenced Alick’s life. 
A new school-house has now for long taken 
its place. 

“We had tea in their ‘ bit parlour,’ as they 
called it, with the grate full of fresh haw- 
thorn, and the best cups and saucers taken 











out of a little corner cupboard, with a glass 
door on it, the round table covered with linen 
of their own making, and spread with home- 
made bread of different kinds, fresh butter, 
honey, fried ham and eggs, and thick sweet 
cream—except tea and sugar, everything 
there grown on their own tiny farm. And, 
oh! I must not forget what they call potato 
cake, for I mean to teach the people at home 
how to make it, only we must get the right 
thing to bake it on, a round flat plate of iron 
that hangs over the fire, which latter being 








here on the hearth, and I standing too near, 
admiring the baking process, and begging to 
be allowed to turn the cakes, very nearly set 
myself on fire, and singed the front of my 
grey llama irretrievably. 

** The air here is much colder than at home, 
especially in the mornings and evenings, and 
not thinking of this, I had not brought any 
wrappings, and was glad to be muffled up on 
the car in a great woolly shawl, that Alick 
said was among his earliest recollections. 

“But we had what they call ‘ worship’ 
before we left, and if you just read once more 
the celebrated ‘Cotter’s Saturday Night,’ 
you have it described, except that when the 


| Psalm was given out some feeling seemed to 
| overpower old Mr. Ferguson, and after several 


ineffectual attempts at singing, he said to me 
across the round table,— 

“Tm no jist a’thegither here the night— 
will ye raise the tune yersel ?’ 

“¢ What shall it be?’ I said, ‘what tune ?’” 

“* Dundee,’ he said, ‘not Jonny Dundee, 
it’s the psalm ye know I was afther.’ 

“So fortunately [ knew the tune, and got 
high praise for singing it. 

“We have accepted an invitation for to- 
morrow from Alick’s old friend the rector, 
who came to see us, with his wife, just as we 
were settling ourselves on the car this atter- 
noon. The next evening we shall go again 
to the mountain farm, and then probably 
turn our faces homewards.” 

Then two days afterwards she wrote :— 

“T had almost thought not to write much 
more until we reached home, towards which 
we are now turned, but Alick wishes so much 
for a week or ten days in London, that our 
return will be by that time delayed. I must 
tell you about the kind old rector, Alick’s 
earliest friend, whom we went to see, and I 
heard from him so much of his early history, 
marked, he says, always by that deep, quiet 
cleverness, and a love of study and know- 
ledge that must have been natural, for there 
was nothing to call it forth, they being always, 
he said, much as you have seen them; and 
it was a great struggle with him to forsake 
his father’s mode of life, especially as they 
had no other child; but the native good 
sense of his parents and their great love for 
him softened the matter, and for years past 
his success in life has been a continual joy 
to them. 

“ And certainly this seems to be reflected 
on the kind old clergyman too. He lives 
in such a great, lonely rectory, miles away 
from any neighbour! Once it was filled with 
a large family—sons, now scattered all over 
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the world ; and daughters, married ; and their 
mother, his first wife, is dead. The present 
Mrs, R——— is a great deal younger than he, 
looks like his daughter, and she is such a 
sensible, domestic woman, and takes such 
watchful care of him, removing all worldly 
trouble out of his way, and always cheerful 
and kind. I said something to her about the 
place seeming lonely, but she said she never 
felt it so, and any time she could spare from 
attending Mr. R——, reading to him and 
playing to him, for he is very fond of music, 
was taken up in the garden; ‘besides,’ she 
said, ‘I am very fond of the farm. Will you 
come and see what beautiful cows we have?’ 
And I admired them to the satisfaction of 
both her and the steward ; and then it oc- 
curred to me that perhaps they would help 
me with a little project that I did not know 
how to carry out. I did so wish to make old 
Mr. and Mrs. Ferguson a present, and I could 
not devise anything, for they are so simple in 
their ways, that anything except what they 
have been used to is only a burden; but I 
did see an empty stall in the cowhouse, and 
found that sometimes they kept three cows, 
though now there seemed to be but two, so 
I just took Mrs. R—— into my confidence, 
and asked her if there was any way by which 
I could get a handsome sleek cow to put in 
that stall ; so she called the steward forward— 
she had ‘told me he was an old trusty servant 
—and asked him if he knew how a good 
handsome cow could be procured without 
delay ; and he thought a minute, and then 
said that Mr. Duncan’s man had been telling 
him they were overstocked and would be 
selling some cattle ; his place was not far off, 
he would go over and see; and sohe did, 
armed with full authority. 

“Mrs. R and I kept our secret to 
ourselves, and as we had promised to stay 
with them until the next day, before I left we 
had the satisfaction of knowing that a crea- 
ture, described as being all that is perfect in 
a cow, was on the road before us ; so then I 
told Alick, praising my own cleverness at 
having managed what I could not get him to 
help me with when I spoke to him about it. 
Mr. R—— was so gratified by Alick’s bring- 
ing him some trifles from Palestine—dried 
flowers principally, gathered in places of 
interest, and nicely pressed and arranged ; 





little phaeton with us in the afternoon to the 
Fergusons, a pretty long drive. We did not 


bridge, as he had not been there before, so 
turned the phaeton back from there, and 
walked on to the little lane, which we climbed 
just in time to see the cow arrive ; in fact, she 


the old woman’s neck, and told her it was all 


was no use sayjng anything about it, for I was 


and Alick knew that very well, and wouldn’t 
contradict me, and we were come for tea, and 
would she get some potato cake made, for 
I never tasted anything so nice. So I fairly 


left for them to do but to admire and praise 
the cow, and that was done fully, one pe- 
culiar excellence being something connected 
with the curled hair at the end of her tail, I 
am not quite sure what. 

“It was touching to see the old people 
take leave of us that night ; the car ordered 
from the village stood long at the door, 
while more and more last words were said. 
The old woman held me to her bosom, and 
poured out Scotch terms of endearment upon 
me until I was nearly crying, and Alick’s father 
gave him such a solemn charge, one almost 
trembled at being a clergyman’swife. He told 
him ‘ never to forget that when his mother 
and he parted from him it was that he might 
serve the Lord in the ministry ; and to my 
mind, son,’ he said, ‘ye have not made full 
proof of that yet. Yerbooks are grand, I 
don’t doubt it, and ye’re far travelled and have 
seen much, but the glorious gospel was com- 
mitted to your trust, and take heed unto thy- 
self, and hide it not under prosperity, or ease, 
ay, or learning : the Chief Shepherd will surely 
appear; see that ye have a crown of rejoicing 
to bring with ye.’ 

“And then he took my hand and called 
me ‘daughter,’ and gazed into my face as 
if his heart was too full to speak, ‘ Daughter,’ 
he said in a low tone, ‘hast thou considered 
too, and inclined thine ear? 

“ «Our son has taken a wife from honour- 
able women, but ye’ll no keep back our Alick 
from preaching the gospel? 





and he also brought him copies of all his 
best books; and the pleasure seemed to be 
mutual, Altogether this has been a very 
pleasant visit, and no awkwardness anywhere. 
We all seemed to understand each other and 


and me lent him to the Lord, and it left us 
lonely. Now do you follow the Lord in 
your duties, and we’ll strive to go on in ours, 
till we all meet in the city of the great King.’” 
CICINDELA. 





be happy together. Mr. R—— sent his 


END OF “‘CHAG’S KEEP.” 


was at the top of the lane when we were at | 
the bottom. So I just put my arms round | 


| 
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like taking the horse over the little wooden || 


my doing, and she must just let the cow walk | 
in as if the place were her own, and there | 


a spoiled child, and always had my own way, | 


talked them down, and there was nothing | 
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ITALIAN NOTES AND COMMENTS.—Part V. 


By MADAME COULIN. 


‘added the glory of defeating the Guelph 
\league at Montecatini, the Pisans feared 
\their captain. The ‘ Vicars Imperial,” or 
\governors that Henry had appointed for 
|most of the Ghibelline cities, were fast 
| becoming tyrants, and Pisa loved freedom. 
Ira.AN history is like an alpine landscape :| Already Uguccione had made his son lord 
while you look on it, it changes ; passes from of Lucca, They chose a new captain, a 
gay to grave, from serene to gaudy, from|Gherardesca, declared their city a republic, 
sublime to gloomy or severe. | and made peace with Florence. As for the 
One of the most rapid transitions befell | Genoese and his son, both had to retire to 
Pisa on the death of Henry VII. All her| Verona, where they had at least Dante for a 
joyful anticipations were overclouded, and | companion in their exile. 
she was enveloped in anxiety and gloom.| Now Sardinia was to Pisa as the apple of 
The Germans, disgusted at the turn affairs|hereye. She had fought for it, bled for it, 
had taken, began to sell the castles they held | and her noblest had ruled in it. When her 
to the' highest bidders, and hurry off to) Eastern commerce perished, and her trade 
Germany. Frederic of Sicily judged the|with Italy was frustrated by Charles of 
case of Pisa hopeless, and declined to defend | Anjou, her dainty galleys might still be seen 
her, and the Pope made Robert of Naples, | sailing over the sea between Sardinia and 
her deadliest foe, “Vicar Imperial ” of Italy. | Africa. It was the last relic of her vast trade, 
But this act of the Pope’s saved Pisa. |and she fortified her seaports to protect it. 
Robert had now more pressing occupations, | It was therefore a dreadful blow when, in 
and delayed his promised aid to Florence.) 1326, Sardinia, betrayed by the private 
The prompt Pisans chose a brave Genoese, | grudge of an ignoble son of the Visconti, was 
Uguccione, for their captain, and fought sowell | after a desperate struggle, in which the 
they could at once have made an honourable | Genoese generously joined, lost to Arragon. 
peace, but that Uguccione, who had all to! But troubles, they say, never come alone: 
gain by war, opposed it, He had live eagles{ Pisa had not had time to recover from this 
attached to the standards—they were the|heavy blow before another came, in the 
ancient Roman ones of eagles. When they shape of an about-to-be-made emperor. 
paraded the streets the people were so|This was Louis of Bavaria, an honourable 
excited, they were willing to do all he wished./man in his own land, but afflicted, the 
He wished, of course, to get rid of peace-| moment he had passed the Alps, with the 
loving magistrates, so the noblest, Buonconti, | rapacity fever of an emperor. The Pisans 
was beheaded as a warning to the rest. i had sent to meet him, not to invite him, but 
At ten miles’ distance from Pisa, by the|to beg him for the sum of 60,000 florins to 
mountain road that is, stands the lovely little | respect their republic, and allow them to 
city of Lucca. She was at that time the| guard their neutrality. ae 
banking city of that side of Italy, and at that} In reply, Louis came on to Pisa, bringing 
moment had in her banks the Pope’s money, |his then friend and adviser Castruccio with 
waiting there for a safe opportunity of| him. 
forwarding it to Avignon. You remember, Now this Castruccio had seen many 
how I told you of the danger of any city|changes since the day we left him 
having both Guelphs and Ghibellines within fighting in the streets of Lucca. He was 
her, and this was just the case with Lucca. |now lord or tyrant, not only of Lucca, but of 
She was in alliance with Florence, but her | five other cities. Frightfulwere his cruelties, 
most ambitious and uncrupulous citizen was |but great was his genius. At the sight of 
a Ghibelline named Castruccio. Uguccione Lhiek the Pisan nobles shut the city gates ; 
knew that Castruccio and the Guelphs were| they knew he had long wished to be lord of 
fighting in the streets of Lucca ; he broke a/ Pisa, and hehad lately in a popular tumult 
hole in the wall and entered. very nearly succeeded in making himself so. 
But though to this conquest of Lucca was|In Lucca he had caused whole families to be 


PISA, HER STRUGGLES AND HER FALL, 


Within the surface of the fleeting river 
The wrinkled image of the city lay, 
Immovably unquiet, and for ever 
It trembles, but never fades away. 
Shelley, on the bridge of Pisa. 
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buried alive, and the Pisan nobles had no 
wish to be added to the number. They kept 
the gates shut and were besieged: 

But the old loyal spirit of the city, in 
fleeing from thenobles, had taken a firmer 
hold of the populace. No matter what the 
Emperor was ; that he had crossed the Alps, 
with followers more needy than noble ; that 
penniless, he made up in greed what he 
lacked in gold, in falseness what he lacked 
in honour ; tothem he wasa religious chief, 
with a halo of glory about him. They 
clamoured for ‘their’ emperor ; and their 
clamours being taken advantage of by a party 
who had long wished for power without 
obtaining it, the Government was upset, and 
Louis, aftera month’s siege, and just when he 
was about to abandon it, entered the city, 
where his first act—-that is, when Castruccio 
was in along with him, for even the mob 
hesitated a little at that—was to fine her 
citizens 150,000 florins for having kept him 
out. Well would it have been for Pisa if that 
had been all this act of folly cost her. 

But for the moment it seemed all, for Louis 
went to Lucca, rewarded Castruccio by 
investing him with a duchy composed of 
Lucca, Voltera, &c., &c., and then, still 
taking Castruccio with him, on to Rome. 
At his coronation, which took place without 
the leave ofthe Avignonese Pope, who was 
his enemy, and at which Castruccio assisted, 
this tyrant of so many cities appeared 
robed in a crimson robe, that had two mottoes 
worked on it, that on the breast giving praise 
toGod for his present grandeur, that between 
the shoulders ‘‘committing his future pros- 
pects to God’s keeping.” ‘ 

Little incidents like this show us how wide 
was the gulf between men’s belief and their 
conduct. It was not a matter of hypocrisy, 
but of habit. Save the sin of heresy, all sins 
found ready absolution, and were therefore 
but little thought of. But it doesnot do for 
wicked men to call God’s look upon them. 
Castruccio was called back from Rome by a 
revolt in Pistola. On his way thither he en- 
tered Pisa, seized all available revenues, 
claimed a still larger largess, sent off the mi- 
litia and archers to fight his battles, and then 
left after them. But there his career ended ; 
the motto embroidered on his robe was the 
herald of his fate ; he was cut down by fever, 
and died. 

Now there was then a custom for the lord 
of a city, when about to die, to send his heir 
to gallop round the places he was lord over, 
and so take possession of them. And Cas- 
truccio had not failed to send his son to gallop 





round Pisa, But Louis had quite other views. 
Coming back from Rome at the news of Cas- 
truccio’s death, he chased away the son of the 
man who had most befriended him, and by 
selling Lucca deprived him of all advantage, 
either from his father’s genius or his crimes. 

No city had so benefited by this unex- 
pected death of Castruccio as Florence, which 
had stood, at last alone, resisting this man’s 
tyranny. One cruel tyrant was cut off, now 
she would chase away the other. Twice while 
Louis was in Pisa, shut up in a council cham- 
ber, where he was occupied in stupid denun- 
ciations against the lawful Pope, and in trying 
to establish the antipope he had himself 
elected, did the Florentine forces gallop round 
Pisa, insulting him. 

But it was not the Florentine army, but the 
want of money drove Louis away. Hecould 
not pay his troops, and they, rapacious as him- 
self, left him, to settle a few miles from Pisa, 
where they let themselves out for hire, and 
made a brigand’s war on their own account. 
Louis once gone, the Pisan nobles drove out 
his governor, garrison, and antipope, and re- 
established their republic. 

Lucca, sold in 1329, passed from hand to 
hand, till about 1341 the news reached Pisa 
that the Florentines were about to buy it. 
“ Consider what you will do,” said the chiefs 
among the people, “for if Florence buys Lucca 
our gates are open to her.” The prompt 
Pisans did not hesitate what to do ; they at- 
tacked Lucca, and took it. It seems at first 
strange that it should have been so easy a con- 
quest, but it was not. Another foe, the dread- 
ful pest, was ravaging Florence. From 1345 
to 1348 itincreased in violence ; at its height 
300 citizens in Pisa died daily, and all occupa- 
tions, save that of going to pray at the tomb 
of St. Raneiro, the patron saint of the city, 
were abandoned. 

The delta of the Arno was at that time all 
one fertile plain, intersected by well-tended 
watercourses. Should these get out of order 
all chance of harvests was over. This was 
what happened before the years of plague. 
Three months of rain had injured the dikes, 
and all the plain was one flood. Pisa had, 
therefore, famine and plague ; and, as if that 
was not enough, internal discord came in be- 
tweenthem. Justwhenthefaminewasabated, 
and before the plague had begun, two factions 
began to strive in her. Roughly speaking, we 
may say the “ Raspanti”—so named from the 
word “ rapacious "—were for imperial rule ; 
the Bergolini—their chief a clever, noble mer- 
chant, named Gambarcorti—were for repub- 
lican authority. The Raspanti opposed all in- 
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tercourse with Florence; the Bergolini felt, some mercy, but at every sign of an attempt 


how needful it was to be in good fellowship] to set her free her severity increased. 


with her. 

For already, by 1354, were the mercenary | 
soldiers left here and there by Louis, formed | 
into companies, devastating Italy and putting | 
its wealthy inhabitants to loss or personal tor- 
ture. One company—it was headed by Mont- 
real—had even forced Pisa to buy safety at the 
price of 16,000 florins, and Florence had had 
This com- | 
pany had with it camp followers of dissolute 
valets, vivandieres, and evil people to the 
number of 20,000, besides its armed troop. It| 


The 
truth was, Lucca was in every way of great 
consequence to Pisa, who since her conquest 
of it had regained her place among the 
Tuscan cities. 

Now Charles had lived in Lucca as a lad, 
and liked it; Pisa knew he wished it free, she 
therefore offered him a higher bribe than 
Lucca, and also an earlier bribe, and tightened 
her hold, lest it should still escape her. But 
Lucca had given her bribe hoping for 
immediate deliverance; when it did not come 
she revolted, and this naturally causing a 


was no time for Florence and Pisa to be at|a tumult in Pisa, the Pisans thinking Charles 
| strife, but rather to unite strongly against the had caused it, Charles, urged by the un- 
| many foes of liberty ; but the Raspanti were | worthy Raspanti, accused the Gambarcorti of 
short of vision, and did not see this in time it, and delivered them over, with their re- 
to save Pisa. tainers, toa frightful torture and death. One 
But an emperor was coming who put the |only of all the family, Pierre, escaped. 
hottest Ghibellines to shame and great dis-} This sanguinary execution over, Charles 
| honour. Still, one can forgive the Raspanti |left Pisa, and the Raspanti came into power. 
running to meet Aim with joyful cries of They used it to insult Florence, and widen 
“Long live the Emperor !” for was not Charles |the gulf between these cities. There had 
IV., who now appeared in Pisa, the grandson ; since many years been a free trade between 
of their beloved Henry? But the Bergolini|them, a trade of far greater consequence to 
did not cry long life to him. They waited|Pisa than to Florence, since it was the 
first to see what this new sovereign would do. | wealthy merchants of that city who gave the 
Would he deliver Italy from the heavy scourge | best paid employment to the Pisan artisans 
of mercenary companies who now wore on and helped them, since the decline of their 
their breastplates of silver this perfectly true |ancient commerce, to live. To vex Florence, 
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and plain-spoken device, “ Enemy of God, of 
mercy, and of pity”? Would he save the 
peasants from being pillaged, the innocent 
from torture? Would he keep his word 
by upholding the wise rule of the Gambar- 
corti, and of non-interference between them 
and Lucca? Would he? 

It was soon seen what Charles would do ; 
he would traffic. He had come to traffic, and 
traffic he did. Now was the imperial honour 
put up to auction, and knocked down to the 
best bidder. The mercenary bandits bribed 
him, the Pisans bribed him, the Lucquois 
bribed him. He pocketed all bribes, come 
from whom they might, and held out a hand 
for more. 

Why, the most timid-hearted Guelph could 
afford to smile in scorn while watching this 
emperor, in his merchant’s dress, knaggling 
at some willow wand with his penknife, and 
driving bargains like a Jew. 

We have all watched a dog with a bone. 
If no one interfrees with him he takes it 
leisurely, but should any one be so unadvised 
as to try to pull it from him, he puts his 
paws on it, and growling grasps it in his teeth. 


iclosing their establishments. 


‘ another. 
where, and none vouchsafed an answer | 


ithe Raspanti now put a tax on all goods 


‘entering her port, without distinction of those 
|coming in from her city. 

| The Florentine’s merchants who lived in 
Pisa had immediately the advice to arrange 
|their affairs and go elsewhere. That was a 
| black day when the Pisans saw all these rich 
shopkeepers packing up their goods and 
Who would 
provide bread for her artisans now ? 

How were they to live? Well, they did 
not live, they starved; and starving, cla- 
moured that these generous merchants ought 
to be recalled. So they were recalled. But 
to call is one thing, to have an answer 
The merchants had settled else- 


(A.D. 1357)- 
Now if you look on the map, south of 


Pisa, inland, you will find Volterra, that 
ancient Etruscan city standing up aloft. Ha! 
ha! she can see the blue sea, and the Arno, 
and Pisa in its plains, and Florence among 
her hills, and the pine woods about Sienna, 
and her old walls are masses of rock, that, 
could they laugh, would laugh at the thought 
of needing mortar. Florence had failed 





Now this was just the case with Pisa and 
Lucca. Pisa had at first treated Lucca with 


to take Lucca, she now took Volterra. 
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Volterra! that in some sort commanded 
Pisa! After the affair of the merchants, it was 
more than the Pisans could bear. They 
even did that they hated, they hired one of 
the mercenary companies, and declared war 
on Florence. 

Among Italian tyrants, none were at that 
time more encroaching than the Visconti of 
Milan. Naturally enough they hated the 
freedom-loving Florence, and they had a 
scheme to get hold of Pisa. As a first step 
towards this Visconti helped Agnello, a low 
merchant of the Raspanti, to become “ lord 
of Pisa.” Agnello called himself “ Doge of 
Pisa,” and if arrogance and rich attire could 
have made him princely, certainly he would 
have been princely, for he required all to 
approach him on their knees, wore abundance 
of cloth of gold, and made lavish use of his 
sceptre. This man, and Hawkwood, captain 
of the company the Pisans had hired, were 
sworn friends, both in the pay of Visconti; 
but in spite of Hawkwood’s company, every 
man of whom had three horses, and three 
pages to polish their armour. &c, and pick 
them up, for they fought on foot, in such heavy 
armour that must have been needed, it did 
not go well with the Pisans; they were 
beaten, and had to sue, and that very humbly 
indeed, for peace, which was granted them in 
1364, on condition that they paid a fine of 
100,000 florins for having made war, and 
reinstated the Florentines in their old right 
of free trade with Pisa. 

In 1368, Charles, who had been to fetch an 
army from Germany, came back. The Pisans 
feared again to Pisa. But an unexpected 


| piece of good fortune befell them. Agnello, 


their ignoble tyrant, got hurt in going to meet 
him. They at once profited by the accident 
to depose him, and call back Pierre Gambar- 
corti, who you remember had escaped the 
murder of his kinsmen. 

Pierre was a very noble fellow. He would 
allow of no retaliation, and the property and 
life, alike of friend or foe, was a sacred trust 
in his hands ; still the Raspanti crept out of 
the city, and joining Charles, who had 
turned aside to Lucca,induced him to lead an 
attack on Pisa. This attack was a vain one 
Not only did all the citizens join against it, but 
Charles is said to have received a bribe to 
let his own troops be beaten! As for 
the Raspanti, they were driven out by the gate 
called the ‘‘ Gate of the Lions,” 

But Charles had a fine bargain on hand. 
He was bargaining for how much he would 
set Lucca free. The price fixed was 200,000 
florins, but another 100,000 was spent in 


fetes and gifts to this generous (?) emperor. 
Most strenuous were the efforts these noble 
people made to get together the money, but at 
last, on the return of that sad 14th June, when 
the hole was broken in the walls by Uguc- 
cione, they got free. It was in 1390, and 


they had been as slaves for fifty-six years. | 
Charles, having got all he could, went back to | 


Germany, and at Prague you may see how he 


spent this ill-gotten money. There he left | 


handsome buildings and a noble bridge, as | 
monuments to the loss of imperial honour | 


in Italy. 
But meanwhile John Visconti had become 


tyrant of Milan, and he did not mean to give | 
up gaining Pisa. He was lord over, I believe, 


twenty-six towns ; it would take but little to 
add Pisa. John Visconti did his cruelties to 
order ; never did he expose his life, but had 
tools, and made them expose theirs. He 
had Hawkwood in his pay, but Pierre Gam- 
barcorti, whose wise government was making 
Pisa fast rise to prosperity, was a rock in his 
way. He bribed Appiano, Pierre’s secretary, 
to murder his master, and make away with 
his sons, and as a price for this iniquity, 
made him “tyrant of Pisa.” And now the 
Raspanti came back; with them were bandits, 
and together they plundered the well-to-do 
citizens. As for Visconti, he kept his troops 
in the city, and Appiano, tyrant, was but the 
tool of John Visconti, the greater tyrant 
still. 

There was, however, one thing Appiano 
would not do. He would not give up to 
Visconti the keys of the Pisan fortresses, so 
that while he lived the old city had hopes of 
recovering her independence. But when 
Appiano, punished for his crimes by the 
death of his one talented son, died in sorrow 
and his feeble son, Gerard, took his place, 
Visconti triumphed over the liberties of Pisa. 
He bought the city, and took possession of 
her fortresses. The Pisans awoke as from a 
dream. They rushed to the palace of Gerald 
Appiano. “ We will buy ourselves,” said 
they ; “ we will give you more for our freedom 
than Visconti, since you, whose father we 
allowed to be our governor, will sell a city 
whose liberties are more ancient than those 
of any other in Tuscany,—will sell us. Grant 
us at least this, to buy ourselves.” 

It was too late ; and once his, there was no 
trifling with John Visconti. He bought Pisa 
in 1399, paying for it the sum of 200,000 
florins. 

And now, save in Venice and Florence, 
liberty was dead for Italy. The Pope was 
powerless, and the Emperor had retreated. 
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Florence considered all these events, and 
that consideration paved the way for her 
future conduct. When the plague, breaking 
out anew, cut down John Visconti, Florence, 
who to Appiano’s offer of ruling Pisa, had 
replied, “‘She wished Pisa free,” bought Pisa 
for 400,000 florins, of Gabriel-Marie Visconti, 
his natural son, and Bonicault, Marshal of 
France, then governing Genoa, into whose 
hands it had fallen. Nor would they give up 
the purchase, though the Pisans offered tne 
same sum to do so. 

There can be no doubt that the repeated 
insults of the Raspanti, and the certainty that 
Pisa would never be her firm ally, had much 
to do with this resolution. But the Pisans, 
who on the first rumour of the sale had driven 





endure it, and left—some for France, some 
for Sardinia ; and her spirited men could not 
brook it, and entered the armies of Europe, 
or joined one or other of the mercenary com- 
panies. Yet, in spite of this, many citizens 
who in their first sorrow had rushed away 
returned, and though saddened, still the city 
throve. 

But this was not to last. In 1434 the 
** Albizzi” were put out of power, and the 
Medicis put in. From that day dates the 
time of the insults and sorrow of Pisa. 
Naturally an independent people, the Pisans 
showed they felt it. ‘They were proud,”— 
and two citadels were built to repress them. 
Soon the proverb, “One must hold Pisa by her 
fortresses,” was a byword. To humble her 





out the Florentines, closed the gates, and| was the policy of the Medici, none of her 
forced their rivals into an unwilling siege. | citizens might carry on any save the meanest 
While preparations were being made for it,| retail trades, and they were deprived of all 
they recalled their absent citizens, and those} public functions, 
at enmity with each other, the Raspantiand} When things were at their worst, Charles 
Bergolini especially, drank of each other’s| VIII. of France entered Italy. He had been 
blood, mingled in a sacred vessel, and| invited to conquer Naples by Sforza, the 
swore before God’s altars an eternal friend| successor of John Visconti, and tyrant of 
ship. Milan. He arrived in Tuscany soon after 
Had this ancient custom of obliterating| the death of the great Lorenzo de Medici, 
offences been thought of sooner, it might | who had visited Pisa on his return from his 
perhaps have availed. But, as it was, it; memorable expedition to Naples, and been 
came too late. Two armies hemmed Pisa in, | warmly welcomed there. But Lorenzo had 
and the narrow-minded rule of the Raspanti, | left a son, Pierre, who deserted his father’s 
and long servitude of mind to tyrants, had! old ally the King of Naples, and to gain 
snapped the spring of her spirit. All Pisa) favour with Charles gave him up both Pisa 
could do was to suffer manfully, and suffer 


and Leghorn. Pierre was neither a brave 
she did. Admirable was the constancy 


man nor a politician, and managed so ill 
with which she bore being slowly reduced by} that the Florentines would not have him in 
famine. 


their city. 

Jean Gambarcorti commanded within her} Meanwhile the Pisans hoped this Charles 
walls, but he was most unworthy of his name.| would help them. One of the Orlandi—there 
When the sore famine was drawing to its} were few of those old families left—pleaded 
close, and all their food was gone, when 


their cause before him. But the Pisans had 
the noble Florentine commissioner Capponi 


leant on a broken reed. Charles was an un- 
had had waggons loaded with food drawn in| principled man of pleasure ; truly all he cared 
readiness close up to her gates, Jean kept 


for was pleasure. He entered Italy without 
them closed till he had made his own bargain | one thought of the misery his presence would 
—so much land, so many houses. Then,| cause, and left it without a regret for the 
when at last his rapacity was satisfied, he| mischief he had done. He promised to set 
opened them. It was on the night of gth/ Pisa free, and meanwhile was giving Florence 
October, 1406, Gino Capponi entered, and 


a treaty, by which he left her Pisa the 
took the waggons with him. He wasa noble! enslaved. Large was the sum by which this 
man, and spoke kindly to the Pisans. “ They 


treaty was extorted, and its chief item was 
must not take their grief so bitterly to heart,” | that Charles should restore to Florence both 
he said ; *“ Florence would treat them as her 


Pisa and her fortresses, these fortresses 
own citizens.” Nor were these words vain. 


having been most shamefully given up to 

Gino Capponi was a wise, good man, and} Charles by Pierre de Medicis. 

under the rule of the “ Albizzi,” * then at the} But the Pisans knew nothing of all these 

head of the Florentine republic, all went well | underhand proceedings. Charles had said he 

with Pisa. True, her old nobles could not} would set them free from Florentine rule, and 
* This rule lasted fifty-two years. 


they believed it, and with all speed set 
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about delivering themselves. This they did 
by resorting to the ancient custom of lighting 
a taper under the great gateway opening on 
to the road to Florence. Woe be to the 
Florentine who should be within the city after 
it was burnt out! Light, in Italy at least, is 
the emblem of safety. The Florentines gone, 
the next thing was to upset that badge of 
the Guelph rule, the “Marzocchi,” or lions of 
white marble, and the Arno was now seen 
strewed over with them, torn down from gate or 
bridge; off they went, slowly swimming down, 
as with regret, to the sea. 

But this happy felicity did not last. True, 
Pisa was again a free republic, but could she 
stand alone? The magistrates began to 
suspect the ambiguous conduct of Charles, 
and sent ambassadors to entreat the aid of 
Genoa. What would the ancient Pisans have 
said could they have overheard this pitiful 
request? “Excuse us,” said they to the 
Genoese senate, “if we no longer know how 
to address you,—we no longer have any use 
for speech, save to give a few orders to our 
poor peasants. ‘Till lately we have been 
slaves ; now we are free. King Charles has 
granted us freedom, but we must defend it. 
Have pity on us! have pity! If you help 
us our city shall be yours, we your soldiers ; 
but if not, we will be before all foes, we will 
strangle wife and child, burn house and 
church; then when all is on fire we will 
cast ourselves into its flames.” 

One can’t wonder that Genoese and French 
were alike touched by such speeches, 
Charles meanwhile had conquered Naples, 
and then, pressed by the league Venice was 
forming against him, left for France. He 
neither kept his word to Pisa nor Florence, 
and dying shanefully, left Louis XIL., his heir, 
to profit by this indecision. Now Sforze, of 
Milan, had caused Charles to come into 
Italy, hoping to profit by it, and being dis- 
appointed, invited Maximilian of Germany. 
Maximilian had no sooner come into Pisa 
than, in a fit of the old loyal devotion to her 
emperors, the Pisans tore down the marble 
shields with the fleur-de-lis of France, which 
swam down the Arno, to see if they could 
overtake the lions of Florence, and restored 
the ancient arms of the emperors. 

Now Maximilian, who grasped at every- 
thing and caught nothing, may be called the 





Florence had then a mighty preacher, 
Savonarola, and thanks to him it was that she 
stuck firmly to her alliance with France. 
Venice, on the contrary, sided against France, 
and she now began to help Pisa. Sforza and 


the Venetians thought the affairs of Pisa could | 


be settled by arbitration. But when in 1499 
the decision was pronounced by Hercule 
de Ferrarer, it was too just to satisfy either 
party. 

We all know the fable of the lark and her 
young, and how the old bird does not trouble 
herself to make any move till she hears the 
old farmer is coming to cut the corn himself. 
This was the case with Pisa ; all this talking 
it over did not trouble her, but when Florence 
began to bestir herself it did. The general 
of the Florentines was Paul Vitelli, and he 
assured them fifteen days would suffice 
to take Pisa. But he did not know the 
Pisans. While he was making a breach in 
the outside wall, they were building an inner 
one. Women and children helped. It is 
recorded that two sisters were at work digging 
out the earth for the ditch between these 
walls, and one getting killed, the other tear- 
fully buried her in it, but went on with the 
work. Besides, Vitelli was too cautious. Had 
he entered at once by the hole he made—but 
he did not ; he waited to make it bigger, and 
by then the inner wall prevented his getting 
in at all. He so slow, and the Pisans so 


prompt, brought the siege into the hot season; 
the fever came, and amidst death and sadness 
it was abandoned. 


Then Paul Vitelli was accused of treason 


for its failure, and after his execution, 1499 
to 1506, Fisa was left alone. 
Louis XII.had conquered Milan,and Florence 
looked to him to decide between her and 
Pisa. 


Meanwhile 


The affection of the French officers and 


soldiers had all been gained by the pitiful 
pleadings of the Pisans. 
been so often in Pisa, and been so hospitably 
treated. 
engaged by her treaty, and she sided with 
Florence. 
Louis a yearly tribute of 50,000 ducats, and 
of 100,000 down ; he could not accept either 
sum, 
Florence, was once more besieged, and as 
Florence had no army sufficient, she hired 


Besides, they had 
Still the honour of France was 


It was in vain the Pisans offered 


Pisa, not willing to be handed to 


shadow of an imperial dignity that was far on| that of France. It is rather a curious position, 


before ; and when, devoid alike of substance 
or brilliancy, he madly and from sheer 
want of purpose went back to Germany, he 
left the affairs of Pisa no more advanced than 


an army besieging a city they like, and whose 
citizens like them. Still Hugues de Beaumont 
had no difficulty in making his troops attack 
Pisa. One assault for the honour of France ; 


when he came. ifPisa did not fall, eh dien, tant pis. 
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So they made the attack, and broke the old | 
wall; but the brave ones within had dug the | 


| ditch so deep and wide! The French soldiers | 


looked across it,and congratulated the Pisans | 
on the other side. W. ith such men what! 
could Beaumont do? Why, they would way-| 


before it did but that Louis XII. of France 
propped it up, till he had been properly 
| paid for letting it fall. At last the bargain 
'was struck, and Pisa was brought to bay for 
‘the price of 100,000 gold ducats. 

Now the noble little Lucca, who slily had 


lay the stores sent to feed themselves and get | pushed food into her, and the brave pitiful 


them passed into Pisa! Beaumont thought | 


he would try persuading the Pisans them- | 
But when he got into! 


selves to surrender. 
the Hotel de Ville, the portrait of the French 
king Charles hung there, and the maidens of 
Pisa robed in white wept round his feet. 


There was nothing for it but to abandon | 


| the siege, and deeply vexed Florence was | 


| about it. 
| had gained nothing, she would in future trust | 
| tono other armies but herown. She drilledand 





j 


It had cost her so much, and she 


armed 10,000 of her own peasants ; they at 


| least would fight well, since they wished for 


speedy return of peace. When these new 
troops were ready, they invaded the delta of 
the Arno, and drove cattleand peasants before 
them. The engineers then had orders to turn 
the Arno from its course, and deprive Pisa of 
the river. The scheme was accepted, and the 
work half completed. But the water gods, 
always favourable to Pisa, resented it; a 
violent storm broke the dam, and the river 
rushed on mockingly to Pisa. Meanwhile 
the army, this time no mercenaries merely, but 
staunch Florentines, hemmed in and starved 
the city, which must have fallen long 
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Genoese, who braved dangers to land in her 
port supplies of corn, were warned off, and it 
was to be seen how long Pisa would hold 
out. The brave Tarlantino, her captain, and 
the Orlandi, and the many brave ones preferred 


|death, but it was not their death alone. All 


their poor famishing peasants and women 
and children had to be thought of, and when 
no food at all was left Pisa was given up. 

But though the terms were most honour- 
able, though the Florentines granted all her 
demands, even to the restoration of all her 
ancient privileges, Pisa had received her 
death-blow ; the noble names of renown dis- 
appeared, her citizens fled, grass rank and 
tall grew in her streets. The city where 
Petrarch had learnt grammar ; the city where 
Gilileo was still to be born; the city of 
architects and sculptors, of workers in bronze 
and carvers in marble; the city of daring 
deeds ard high renown was left shrouded in 
gloom, which at least retained one of her 
qualities, that of a tenacious constancy. As 
for the names of her ancient families, you may 
find them in France and Sardinia, in Lucca, 
Palermo, or Venice, but oh how few in Pisa! 


EXPERIENCES. 


By THE AUTHOR OF ‘* WoRKING MEN’s HoMES.” 


Parr [X. 


WHILE commencing this paper I am re- 
minded that I am about to describe circum- 
stances which occurred more than twenty 
years after my first experience in a boarding: 
house at Boulogne. 

These twenty years have been full of 
changes in every phase of society, whether at 
home or abroad, yet in none more obviously 
than in that of a boarding-house. At the 
head of the majority of these establishments 
we find not only well-bred and educated 
women, but those who can also fairly claim 
the title so honourable to a woman in any 
position—domestic and experienced house-|v 
keepers. 

During the past thirty years the idea that 








a knowledge or the performance of domestic 
duties was a degradation to a gentlewoman 
has gradually faded away, and in many families, 


even where wealth or the presence of servants || 


renders domestic assistance unnecessary, the 
daughters are taught the theory and details 
of housekeeping. 

Yet of course such a training is not uni- 
versal, and perhaps the gentlemen as a rule 
are responsible for this. They pass over 
the domestic young ladies who are without 
money, and choose one who, with perhaps 
4300 or £400 a year, possesses the extra- 

vagant tastes which require double that 
amount to gratify, and most likely is entirely 
deficient in domestic knowledge or habits. 
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The frequent result of such a marriage is too 
well known to need description. 

The new home which I am about to de- 
scribe was managed by the daughters of a 
mother who, in the days when these duties 
were considered a disgrace, was wise enough 
to be exceptional. 

I remember well the day on which I first 
visited these ladies. I had received several 
answers to an advertisement in the Zimes, 
one of which, from a pleasant and healthy 
suburb of London, appeared the most attrac- 
tive. .The writing of the letter was old- 
fashioned, but the composition that of a lady. 
I therefore at once decided to pay the writer 
a visit. I found the house not far from 
the railway station, most pleasantly situ- 
ated in what had once been a nobleman’s 
park. It was large and modern, with a 
lawn and carriage drive in front, bordered 
by magnificent lime3trees, on this June day 
in full blossom, and filling the air with their 
fragrance. 

On being admitted} by a neat and su- 
perior-looking: maid, I was struck by the 
appearance of the large entrance hall and 
staircase: everything was old-fashioned, it is 
true, but substantial and good. Hat-stands 
and pegs, chairs, a marble-topped table, all 
were solid mahogany ; various Oriental curi- 
osities, as well as valuable pictures, hung on 
the walls ; in fact, it presented such a con- 
trast to the appearance of a hall in modern 
houses, that the hasty glance I was able to 
give while the servant announced my arrival 
greatly surprised me. 

I was conducted to a large and noble 
drawing-room ; and here the old-fashioned 
furniture seemed’ perhaps more out of place, 
and contrasted greatly with a handsome and 
nearly new Brussels carpet. Very suitable, 
however, the pattern, comprising a bunch 
of lilies of the valley tied with ribbon, on 
a ground of delicate green ferns in diamond 
squares. 

I had only time to decide that the room 
suggested an idea of complete comfort, before 
the door opened, and a small, pleasant lady, 
of about forty years of age, entered the 
room. 

I had scarcely time to do more than intro- 
duce myself and my object in calling, when a 
second lady, equally small but looking much 
older, also presented herself. A few minutes 
of conversation, and then, as we began to 
understand each other, the younger - lady 
disappeared, and after a short absence re- 
turned to the room accompanied by a third, 


which made me at once decide that she was 
the youngest of the three, although she wore 
a tasteful head-dress. 

I must confess to a feeling of surprise when 
the lady whom I had first seen introduced 
the new-comer to me as— 

‘* My sister, Lady Neville.” 

Finding this lady now took the lead in 


own would be in their house. 


gentlewomen: The house and furniture 


conversation, I addressed myself to her, and | 
although the other two ladies joined in each | 
remark, as if to confirm it, I was able to | 
understand their position, and also what my | 


These ladies were sisters, truly refined | 













belonged to Lady Neville, the widow of a | 


general officer, who from circumstances which 
need not be explained here had been 
knighted, and at his death left her with two 
sons, now fourteen and seventeen years of 
age, and a very small Government pension. 
I was astonished to find that Lady Neville 
was the eldest of the three sisters, for so 
youthful was her appearance that I felt 
surprised at hearing her say that her eldest 
son was seventeen years of age. 

The ladies candidly explained everything 
to me :— 

“I wish to keep up an establishment for 
the sake of my sons,” said Lady Neville ; 
‘and as I have a large house well furnished, 
I'can receive a few select boarders, and by so 
doing increase my income.” 

I quite understood and appreciated this 
intention, and I believe we were all so 
mutually pleased that I was as willing to 
become a member of such a family as they 
were to receive me at my own terms. 

I took up my abode at Lawn Park the 
next day, and was charmed to find that my 
bedroom window looked out on a large and 
pleasant garden, with fields and meadows 
beyond. 

For nearly three years this house was my 
home. My relatives visited me there with 
sincere pleasure. Our number of boarders 
seldom exceeded eight, and the quiet refine- 
ment of the house, and the appliances and 
manners at table, were those of visitors at a 
dinner in a private gentleman’s home. 

The incidents, therefore, which occurred 
during my residence here are totally different 
from those I have already described, except in 
two or three instances. One of these occurred 
during the first autumn of my stay at Lawn 
Park. 

A gentleman and lady, who occupied the 
largest and best bedroom in the house, I 





tall and graceful, and with a sweet expression, 


met at dinner on the day of my arrival. The 


mem 
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former, whose business or profession I forget, 
was engaged in the City during the day. It 
is customary in the world to speak of a man 
who wears a good coat as a gentleman, 
especially if he is known to be possessed of 
wealth, or at least a good balance at his 
banker’s. But Mr. Barnes had no other real 
claim to the title of gentleman in its truest 
sense except education and the prestige 
which money gives. 

I saw very little of his wife, who was a 
confirmed invalid, and certainly one redeem- 
ing feature in his character was the devoted 
love with which he attended to her when 
suffering more than usual. But during this 


lady’s recovery from one of these attacks | 


circumstances occurred which led to the 
dismissal of the gentleman and his wife by 
Lady Neville. 


sympathy with our hostess. 
with great indignation more than once rude 





tained me, and as I listened with pain to the 
coarse remarks addressed to Lady Neville, I 
wondered at her calm self-possession. 

I wondered still more at what followed. 
The gentleman placed on the table an amount 
in a manner that roused my indignation, 
although I could not know what a great 
loss it would be to our hostess, and ex- 
claimed, “I shall not pay youa farthing more 
than that, Lady Neville. I call it swindling 
to charge me all these bills or board.” 

“T shall not accept it, Mr. Barnes,” she 
said, in her soft, quiet voice ; “‘ I have already 
wronged myself by offering to take half of 
the sum you object to, but beyond that 
arrangement I will not go.” 

*“Then we leave you at the end of our 
week,” he said, counting out the disputed 
balance, and dashing it down on the table. 


I unfortunately was the unwilling witness | ‘‘ Mrs. Barnes is quite well enough to move.” 
to a scene which pained me greatly from my | 
I had noticed|“ for her sake as well as my own. 
certainly, Mr. Barnes, after your conduct to 


+» 


“T am happy to hear it,” replied the lady, 


Most 


or uncourteous remarks of Mr. Barnes to|me this evening I should not wish you to 


Lady Neville respecting the articles on the| remain in the house.’ 
Either the soup was too salt | 
or too poor, or the vegetables were not| 


dinner-table. 


> 


The gentleman had evidently been unpre- 
pared for such a reply. He said, in more 


properly cooked, and I was surprised on my | subdued yet unpleasant tones,— 


first appearance at dinner to see him seated 


“T will thank you, Lady Neville, to receipt 


at the foot of the table and carving the prin- | these bills.” 


cipal joint. 
I could not help comparing the perform- 


Without a word she complied, and after 
drying the words on the blotting-paper, she 


ance of this immensely fat, coarse man with | folded them together, and offered them to 
that of dear Jenny Parker, and wondered at|the gentleman, never once forgetting the 


Lady Neville for enduring it. 


I was not, | 


courtesy due from herself, though omitted by 


however, prepared for his conduct at the tea-| him to her. 


table on the evening to which I refer, 


Mr. Barnes had taken tea with his wife in} Mr. Barnes had disappeared. 


No one spoke for a few minutes after 
Then Miss 


her bedroom, and we were all seated in that | Augusta Turnley rose and closed the door 
social custom which renders a tea-table so| after him, saying angrily,— 


° e | 
leasant, when he entered the dining-room, | 
> oD > 


“Oh, Mrs. Leslie, what a trial for poor 


and, advancing, seated himself on a vacant} Louisa !” 


chair near Lady Neville. 
Laying some papers on the table, he 


| 
| I replied. 


“ Your sister acted admirably throughout,” 
“TI could not help admiring her 


exclaimed, “Lady Neville, what is the/self-possession and firmness. I should have 


| 


. Py a . > ” 
meaning of these butcher’s and grocer’s! given way under such an ordeal. 


bills? I shall not pay them.” 


“ It was a great effort, Mrs. Leslie,” replied 


I saw the delicate complexion flush, and | Lady Neville, and as she spoke I saw tears in 


the lips of Lady Neville quiver as she 
replied,— 


| 


'her eyes, fully proving how much the ordeal 
had cost her ; “ but I did not feel justified in 


“They are bills for articles you ordered| taking upon me an additional expense, es- 


yourself, Mr. Barnes.” 


pecially for articles which were ordered with- 


, : ja ’ 
“Yes, but if I pay you for my wife’s| out question or reference to me.” 


board, I do not expect to be responsible for | 


the bills which supply it.” 

Two of the party at this finished their tea 
quickly, and left the room. 
follow their example, when a glance of request 


|| from Lady Neville’s sister, Miss Turnley, de- | 


x. 


I was about to | 


“J do not understand the details,” I re- 
plied ; “I only regret being present, Lady 
Neville. I should not have remained but 
for a signal from Miss Augusta ; I certainly 
had no right to intrude on your private 
affairs in this way.” 

22 
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“You were quite right to stay, Mrs. 
Leslie,” said Miss Augusta. “I think you 
are already interested for us, and I expected 
Louisa would like to have an independent 
witness on the matter.” 

“ T will be one readily if you find it neces- 
sary,” I said. 

“I do not suppose Mr. Barnes will raise 
any dispute now the balance is settled,”’ re- 
plied Lady Neville, Your presence was 
a check to him, and the fact that you heard 
the contention will keep him quiet. I am 
really glad they are going, although the 
weekly payments will be a loss to me.” 

“What could have induced you to take 
such people into your house, Lady Neville?” 
I ventured to ask. 

“ Well, Mrs. Leslie,” she said, ‘‘it is the 
old story,—triches versus poverty. I made up 
my mind when I decided to take boarders 
that I would submit to indignities to a certain 
point, and Mr. Barnes being a man of wealth, 
and not only able but willing to pay me full 
terms for my best room, I could not refuse 
to receive him. I have, therefore, endured 
a large amount of personal discomfort rather 
than give him notice. Mrs. Barnes is very 
pleasant when in health, and far more refined 
than her husband, but after all the trouble 
her illness has caused in the house during the 
last fortnight, it was more than I could bear 
patiently when he refused so rudely to pay 
for expenses he had himself incurred.” 

“But am I to understand, Lady Neville,” 
I asked, “that these articles were ordered of 
your tradespeople by Mr. Barnes in his own 
name, and that he expected you to pay for 
them ?” 

“Exactly so, Mrs. Leslie, and he defended 
this opinion by asserting that the appetite 
of Mrs. Barnes was so delicate, she could 
not eat what was prepared for our own 
table. I should have admitted this had it 
been quite correct, but perhaps, Mrs. Leslie, 
you are not aware that for the last fortnight 
my cook has prepared soups, milk puddings, 
custards, beef tea, corn flour, and other 
delicacies, which have been taken to Mrs. 
Barnes by the housemaid, who has attended 
to her during her husband’s absence in the 
City, and added to this she has had a 
mutton chop at one o'clock daily for the 
last fortnight.” 

“And I have seen dinners taken from the 
table for Mrs. Barnes at six o'clock,” I 
replied. “Why, Lady Neville what more 
could she want?” 

“Her husband believed she required 


from the profession. 
possessed of good private property, and was 
also a widower, but without children. 


to ostentation ; quick to take offence, but | 
self-restrained, from good breeding, except 
on one occasion when he and the Jrishman, | 
Mr. O'Brian, differed on a certain subject, | 
and the latter, with the daring of his national || 
character, uttered words at the dinner-table || 
which, in the olden times, would have led 
to the fatal practice of a duel. 


spoke to each other, and Lady Neville ex- 
pected fully it would end in one or both 
leaving the house. 
made his appearance, and through his media- || 
tion peace was proclaimed. | 


the residents at Lady Neville’s may have | 
been spoken of as the “happy family,” 
although during that period the arrival of 
new visitors for a short stay would introduce 
the elements of dissatisfaction, jealousy, or 





more,” was the reply, “for he has ordered 


some other of those unpleasant developments 


potted meats, jam, and more than once a | 
chicken, or fish, and once, even, a duck to | 
be cooked for his own and his wife’s supper.” 

“ And is it possible he expected you to 
pay for these extras?” I asked. 

“Ttis possible, and my objecting to do so 
this morning occasioned the unpleasant 
scene you have witnessed. 

I remained talking with the two ladies for 
some time after this, anc retired to my room 
at last with the conviction on my mind that not 
only did selfish people still frequent boarding- 
houses, but that no position can be more painful 
to a woman of refinement than when brought 
by her poverty into contact with the vulgar 
rich, upon whom she may depend for payment 
of a just debt, or, worse than all, for assistance. | 

The autumn passed away very pleasantly 
in this refined home. Three gentlemen were 
added to our number, strange to say, repre- 
sentatives of the three countries, England, 
Scotland, and Ireland. One, a young 
Englishman, and the youngest of the party, 
being scarcely more than thirty, very quickly 
became a favourite in the house, especially | 
with my brother, who often visited me here. 

The Irishman, a widower with three chil- 
dren, whom he had left with their mother’s 
friends in Ireland, proved also a pleasant 
addition to our party. 
was the other resident, Dr. Scott, a man 
of fifty years of age, a native of England, 
but a descendant of a good old Scotch | 
family. Ill-health had obliged him to retire 
He was, however, 


Dr. Scott was liberal and generous, almost 





For a few days neither of these gentlemen 


My brother, however, | 


From this time for nearly twelve months | 











Not less agreeable || 
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of uncontrolled self which so often destroy 


the harmony of any society. 


at the naval school. 


day’s holiday and dined with us. 
more of him during the autumn vacation, 
and afterwards at Christmas, and a more 
gentle, refined youth I never met with, 
although he was high-spirited and full of fun. 


his father’s profession as a soldier, was less 
pleasing and agreeable in manner, although 
perfectly well-bred. He looked older than 
seventeen, being tall and manly in appear- 
ance; perhaps also he was more talented 
than his brother, although his talents at times 
took a strange direction. 

The room given up to the two boys con- 
tained certainly not a few interesting curio- 
sities collected by the elder,—boxes of 
splendid specimens of butterflies, moths, 
and beetles; drawers full of choice minerals ; 
cases containing one egg from the nest of 
almost every English bird; dried flowers 
and ferns,—all artistically arranged on white 
paper, and the names neatly written beneath 
each specimen. 

Frederick Neville had fancies also for 
strange animals, or even reptiles, which he 





brought home and tried to tame. This 
fancy caused a most sensational event 
during one of the long evenings of my first 
winter at Lady Nevil’s. We had visitors 
on this occasion, two nieces of our hostess, 
one of them a niece by marriage, but both 
well-bred and attractive young ladies. In- 
deed, the nieces and nephews of Lady 
Neville and her sister were always great 


Lady Neville’s two sons were still con- 
tinuing their education, the eldest with a 
private tutor, the youngest as a boarder 
They were both gen- 
tlemanly youths, especially the youngest, 
whom I first met when he came home for a 
I saw 


His elder brother, in training to follow 


Presently the parlourmaid entered with a 
letter, and was followed through the opened 
door by Lady Neville’s favourite cat and a 
pretty tortoiseshell kitten, which Madam Puss 
was encouraging to accompany her by all the 
coaxing tones she could command. 

For a time puss and her kitten attracted 
our attention from the chess-players, but at 
last, considering her baby had received suf- 
ficient notice fromthe company, puss carried it 
under the sofa, and I saw them presently 
lying comfortably asleep. 

I again returned to my chair near the chess- 
table, and for half an hour Miss Augusta 
and I sat in silence, nominally at work, but 
really watching the game. 

“Why, kitty,” said Miss Augusta pre- 
sently in a whisper, “ you are getting bold, 
run to your mother. Puss, puss,’’ she con- 
tinued, “ come and fetch your baby.” 

The lady’s feet were under the table, and 
as she spoke she moved them gently, and 
kitty took herdeparture. In a few moments 
I felt the little warm body crossing my own 
feet, but glancing at Dr. Scott I noticed a 
| look of annoyance in his eyes at this inter- 
ruption about a kitten, which attracted Miss 

Neville, and interfered with the game. 
Miss Augusta understood my silent signal, 
and we remained quiet, although more than 
once the kitten crossed our feet, until the 
word ‘check-mate” from Dr. Scott pro- 
claimed him the conqueror. 

‘It has been a hard-fought battle,” he said 
as he rose and looked at his watch. “ Miss 
Neville plays well,” he continued, “but,” 
he added, turning to that young lady, “ if 
you are not too tired we should like a little 
music and another song ; it is scarcely half- 
past nine.” 

This request was readily acceded to, and 
forgetting puss and her kitten, we assembled 











acquisitions to our party; three or four of|near the piano to enjoy the real music of 


them, young naval officers, added to their 
handsome faces and sailor-like frankness the 
evident signs of good birth and early train- 
ing among well-bred people. 

On the evening to which I have referred Dr. 
Scott challenged Miss Neville to a game of 
chess. Readily accepting the challenge, the 
young lady drew the chess-table nearer the 
window, to avoid the heat from the fire and the 
gas, and seated herself with her opponent. 

The thick brocaded satin striped curtains 
hung in heavy folds across the broad window, 
so that any part of the room was warm. 
Feeling interested in the game, Miss Augusta 
and I drew nearer the chess-table with our 
work and watched its progress. 








one of Clara Neville’s songs. 
I have heard many singers in private 
society, not professional, but I never heard 
any other voice sing with the sweetness, 
correctness, and taste of Clara Neville that 
exquisite song, “ The Nightingale’s Trill.” 
Poor girl, I saw her twelve months afterwards 
broken-hearted with sorrow, and shedding 
tears of agony, when the thought that she 
would ever sing again appeared impossible. 
We retired to rest that night before eleven, 
and, so far as I was concerned at least, the 
existence of puss and her kitten might 
have been a myth. ; 
A merry party assembled at breakfast in 
the dining-room next morning at half-past 
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eight. Lady Neville, being not only the widow 
but the daughter of a soldier, possessed the 
order and punctuality which military ex- 
ample induces. A musical gong, brought by 
Sir Rudolph Neville from China with many 
other valuable curiosities, summoned us to 
meals with punctual precision. This was 
to me one of the advantages of Lawn Park. 

We had not been seated ten minutes at 
the breakfast-table, when violent screams 
from the drawing-room made us start up in 
haste and surprise to discover the cause. 
Dr. Scott, who took the lead, met the house- 
maid at the door, who with pale face and 
terrified eyes was still uttering the screams 
that alarmed us. 

“Hush! hush!” he said, “what is the 
matter? are you hurt ? What has happened ?” 

“No, sir,” she replied, more quickly, yet 
with a trembling voice. ‘There’s a great 


pak aero 





me to push some food into the space under 
the lid of the box, and——” 

“ Are there snakes in the library now, 
cook ?” asked Lady Neville, interrupting her, 
and aghast at the information. 

“*Yes, my lady,—leastways there was four 
last night when I tried to push some of the 
food Master Fred had got ready for them 
through the crack, but it was so small I had to 
lift it a little ; but la, my lady, I pressed it down 
so close that I can’t think how that creature 
could get through.” 

“Tt must have escaped somehow, cook,” 
exclaimed Miss Augusta, “and no doubt 
crawled into the drawing-room while we 
were at dinner. Oh, Mrs. Leslie,”’ she con- 
tinued, suddenly turning to me, “that was 
what crawled over our feet while we were 
watching the game of chess, and not the 
kitten!” and the lady shuddered as she spoke. 


serpent over there!” She pointed to the 
window. “I shook it from the curtain, and 
it’s crawling over to us!” she added, with a 
shiver of fear. 

We had followed the doctor into the room, 
and with alarmed curiosity gazed at the spot 
to which the frightened girl pointed. There, 
sure enough, lay a snake nearly three feet 
long wriggling towards us across the carpet, 
and hissing most resentfully. All this 
scarcely occupied a minute. Dr. Scott 
started forward, and seizing the tongs with 
some difficulty lifted the slippery-skinned 
reptile from the floor, and threw it through 
the open window, which led by steps to the 
garden. 

The whole party, including the cook and 
parlourmaid, rushed to the window when 
all danger was removed, while the doctor 
with evident repugnance hastily descended 
the steps and put an end to the intruder. 

I turned away from the sight of one of 
God’s creatures being deprived of life, for, 
however repulsive or even dangerous to 
mankind an animal or reptile may be, 
killing it is always a pitiful sight. The 
ladies of the house followed my example, 
and then Lady Neville remarked,— 

“Where could the creature come from? 
and how did it get into the drawing-room ? 
Was the window open all night, Alice ?” 

“Oh no, my lady,” replied the girl, “I 
fastened it myself last night when I drew the 
curtains, and I did not see anything of the 
creature till I shook them this morning.” 

“T believe it’s one of Master Fred’s snakes, 
my lady,” exclaimed cook; “he brought 
home four in a box yesterday from the wood, 
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and when he went out to dinner he asked 








I must confess to a similar sensation of 
horror as I recalled the soft body writhing 
across my instep more than once, and cook 
deprived us of any hope that after all it might 
have been the kitten by exclaiming,— 

“Tt couldn’t be the kitten, Miss Augusta, 
for I don’t think puss let it stay in the draw- 
ing-room ten minutes, for she came down 
into the kitchen with the kitten in her 
mouth, and seemed quite uneasy.” 

“ Puss saw the snake, no doubt, and took 
her kitten out of danger,” I remarked, “ and 
certainly it is not a very pleasant fact to 
remember that a snake has been crawling 
over your feet.” 

“These snakes are quite harmless,” said 
Dr. Scott. 

‘Possibly so,” remarked Lady Neville, 
“ but they are not very agreeable companions. 
Cook,” she exclaimed, hurriedly, “ I hope the 
other three have not escaped; they may have 
followed their friend into this room, and be 
lurking about somewhere.” 

There was a general move towards the 
door at this suggestion, and a raising of skirts 
round the cautiously stepping feet, as we all 
left the room, with little screams of alarm 
from the domestics, which Lady Neville greatly 
increased by saying,— 

“Go into the library, cook, and see if the 
other three are safe.” 

“Oh, my lady, I dursn’t!” she replied, 
“their hisses at me yesterday were horrible !” 

Lady Neville turned to enter the library 
herself, while the three maids rushed down 
the kitchen stairs in such terror and dismay 
that our own alarm was turned into amuse- 
ment. At the same time we waited at a little 
distance to see the result of Lady Neville’s 
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your bed.” 


| “or to have them crawling over your feet 
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visit to the library. I own I was a little 
these slippery visitors were likely to intrude 
upon us. 

Lady Neville had scarcely turned the 
handle of the door when her son appeared 
on the stairs. He was often late for break- 
| fast, in spite of his mother’s strict punctu- 
| ality. 

He appeared greatly surprised at the com- 
pany in the hall, and the unusual commotion, 
but before he could inquire the cause his 
mother exclaimed,— 

“Fred, if you will indulge yourself with 
the society of snakes, I must request you to 
keep them to your own room. One was in 
the drawing-room last evening, crawling over 
Mrs. Leslie’s and your aunt Augusta’s feet, 
but it was mistaken for the kitten, and not 
discovered till this morning, when it fell 
from the curtain while Alice was shaking it. 
Cook tells me you had four, I hope the 
others have not also escaped.” 

I saw an amused smile pass over the 
young man’s face, but he respected his 
mother, and the idea of four snakes wander- 
ing about the house was not agreeable even 
to him. 

He passed us quickly, entered the study, 
and as with eager curiosity we drew near the 
open door, I saw him approach a deal box 
which stood in the corner near the window, 
and slightly raise the lid. A furious hissing 
at once proved that at least some snakes 
were prisoners still; and as Frederick 
Neville closed the lid again, and placed a 
heavy tool-box upon it, he said,— 

“It’s all right, mamma, three snakes are 
here in safety ; but I wonder they did not all 
escape, for cook, when she fed them, must 
have forgotten to put back the heavy box.” 

“We may as well finish breakfast now,” 
said Lady Neville, as she led the way to the 
dining-room; and a fresh supply of hot coffee 
and other requisites for breakfast being 
| ordered, we seated ourselves again, to talk 

over this little episode in our quiet existence, 
| and discuss the nature of snakes and vipers 
| in general, especially those which are 
| natives of England. 





“Fred,” said Lady Neville, as her son rose 
| to prepare for his tutor, “‘ I must insist upon 
| your removing that box containing the snakes 

at once, or having them destroyed. It is 
| not pleasant to be under the impression that 
| a snake may be in your bedroom or under 


“No indeed, Louisa,” said Miss Augusta, 





anxious to ascertain whether any more of 


in the drawing-room, like a kitten. Ah, you 
may laugh, Fred,” she added, as a smile 
spread over the youth’s face, “but it would 
have been no joke had I or Mrs. Leslie 
discovered what the imagined kitten really 
was.” 

“Then, aunt,” said the young man, “it was 
a verification of the poet’s words, especially 
as the snakes are harmless,— 

‘ Where ignorance is bliss, ’tis folly to be wise.’ ” 

“At all events, Fred,” said his mother, 
“there is no ignorance now, so these reptiles 
must not remain.” 

“T have no time to take them away before 
I go to Mr. Ward,” he said, “ but I will carry 
the box to the end of the garden, and leave 
it there, fastened awfully tight ; don’t fear, 
mamma, and to-morrow they shall go.” 

Frederick kept his word. From my win- 

dow I could see the box in a distant corner 
of the long garden; and the next morning, 
before it was removed, I had another proof 
of the antipathy to a snake, or indeed to 
any of the serpent species, however beautiful, 
which seems implanted in the very nature of 
man as well as other creatures. 
Old puss had taken a walk to explore the 
box in the corner, guided no doubt by a cat’s 
keen scent, and I was both surprised and 
amused, after seeing her venture close to it, 
and sniff at a crack in the side, to behold her 
start back, and stand for a few moments as 
if struck motionless with wonder and amaze- 
ment. 

Another venture was followed by a similar 
result, and then the cat, as if reflecting that 
discretion was the better part of valour, fled 
rapidly to the house. 

The incident which occurred the following 
morning, however, occasioned me still greater 
surprise and amusement, even after I had dis- 
covered the cause. 

I had opened my window previously to 
leaving my room, and while waiting for the 
sound of the gong, I saw one of our gentle- 
men walk down the garden and approach the 
box with something, as I could not help 
fancying, of puss’s curiosity. I was therefore 
greatly startled on observing that after slightly 
raising the lid and stooping to peep into the 
box, he rose suddenly and started back, look- 
ing behind and around him in every direction. 
I could not resist a hearty laugh as the per- 
formance was repeated, especially as the 
gentleman’s face wore a look of bewildered 
astonishment distinguishable even at that 
distance. 

I determined to satisfy my own curiosity 
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more of the reptiles had escaped from im- 
prisonment, and was parading the garden. 


friends the snakes, Mr. Raymond,” I said, 
“TI observed you from my window. Have 
any of the creatures escaped ?” 

“JT think not ; but why do you ask, Mrs. 
Leslie?” 

“Well,” I replied with an amused smile, 
“because you started back in such evident 
surprise, after peeping into the box, and 
looked behind you.” 

He smiled also as he replied,— 

“ Truly, Mrs. Leslie, I did not know I was 
such a coward, but the fact is, I must have 
offended these reptiles by examining them 
too closely, for while they glared at me 
through the crack in the box with their 
terrible eyes, they must have performed 
the part of ventriloquists. They simultane- 
ously raised a furious tumult of hissing, 
which not only appeared to proceed from the 
box, but close behind me ; indeed, I fancied 
myself surrounded by snakes and serpents. 
I assure you, Lady Neville,’ he continued, 





convinced that such was not the case. 
wonder they frightened the cook with their 
hissing.” | 

A discussion followed as to whether this | 
strange illusion arose from the fact that the | 
creatures were confined in a small space, or | 
whether it was a natural faculty, equally | 
with that power of fascination which veno-| 
mous and destructive serpents possess. 

I described the performances of the cat, | 
and although it created a laugh, yet it formed | 
an unmistakable proof that Mr. Raymond | 
had not been self-deceived. The effect of | 
the hissing had been the same in both cases. | 

Frederick Neville also confirmed the fact | 
by his own experience, and we were not, 
sorry when he announced at breakfast that | 
a young friend had expressed a wish to possess | 
these snakes, and that he intended to place | 
them in his hands during the day. 
“T hope he does not live near us,’’ said | 
Miss Augusta,, “‘ or they may return to their 
old quarters, and favour us with a visit.” 


| 
{ 
; 


would be awfully clever snakes if they could | 
find their way amidst lanes and houses a 
distance of two miles.” 

Our unwelcome visitors departed during 
that day to our great satisfaction, but when 
we heard the result of this change of resi- 








at breakfast when the gong sounded; indeed, 
I felt slightly anxious, for I could only account 
for what I had seen by supposing that one or 


“ You have been paying a visit to our 


some boys ? 


dence, we were very thankful that a distance 
of two miles had been placed between us 
and our slippery acquaintances. 

Their young master becoming, after a time, 
tired of his new toys, which he kept in a 
kind of hutch in the garden, became careless 
in closing the ironwork door upon his 
prisoners. This perforated iron allowed 
visitors to inspect the snaky denizens of the 
hutch, and when closed allowed them air, 
but no possible egress. 

One evening, in his haste, the boy closed 
| this iron door carelessly. Next morning the 

prisoners had all vanished, not only from the 
hutch, but from the garden, and were seen 
no more. 
Fred, when he told us the tale, expressed 
his opinion that the gardens in the neigh- 
'bourhood of his friend’s house would very 
|soon contain a snaky population, not at all 
pleasant to contemplate. 
*‘ T hope this will cure you of your strange 
|taste for unsightly objects,” said his mother. 
| “I am sure those hideous creatures you have 
in the study, preserved in spirits of wine, are 
‘anything but fascinating.” 





| “They have a certain fascination from 


their very ugliness, mamma,” he replied, 


“it was some moments before I could feel | “ and on that account are valuable, but I 
No | will have no more living curiosities I promise 


you. I am awfully sorry I gave Barnett 
those snakes.” 

For myself I admired Fred’s curiosities, 
which showed an inquiring mind. One 
thing, however, caused me a ittle anxiety. 
Fred had learnt from boyhood to use fire- 
arms, and was really a good shot. 

I once expressed to Lady Neville my fears 
and opinions on this dangerous power in so 
young a man, but she silenced me by the reply, 
‘My boys are the sons of a soldier; one 
is going into the army, the other into the 
navy, and I cannot refuse them the know- 
ledge which will be useful by and by to each 
in his profession. Yet it makes me anxious 
sometimes, Mrs. Leslie,” she added, with a 
sigh. 

I readily sympathized with this anxiety, but 
it would have been increased to alarm had I 
then known that in the study, over which 
was my bedroom, Fred kept a store of | 


gunpowder quite sufficient to blow up the 
“ Never fear, aunt,” replied Fred, “they | whole house and all its inhabitants. 


Fred, however, was a sensible, manly 
youth, and very careful, and yet when Lady 
Neville sighed, in her reply to me, did any 
presentiment cross her mind of danger to 
either of her two fondly loved and hand- 
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BY MRS. H. 


CHAPTER XXIV,—-A JOYFUL DAY AND ITS 
ENDING, 


SEVERAL months have elapsed since the heir 
of Moreland attained his majority, but the 
marriage of Reginald Cameron is still delayed 
on account of Arthur's health. 

During the succeeding winter, although not 
actually confined to his bed, he had on no 
occasion left the house. 

As the spring advanced, however, his health 
became so much improved that he was 
anxious to take apartments in London for the 
purpose of walking the hospitals. Father, 
mother, all were hopeful now of his ultimate 
recovery. Dr. Graham alone looked grave, 
yet he would not interfere to prevent the 
young man from any employment on which 
he seemed so anxious to enter. 

“Anything to occupy his mind, rector,” 
he said one day, when, in the course of con- 
versation, the subject was broached, “ Arthur 
has certainly regained his strength wonder- 
fully during the last few weeks, and if he is 
careful not to over-exert himself, perhaps a 
stay in some healthy suburb of London may 
be even beneficial. What part have you 
fixed upon ?” 

“We have not yet decided,” he replied. 
‘*Mrs. Cameron and Bertha are apartment- 
hunting at Norwood, near the Crystal Palace; 
is that a healthy locality, doctor?” 

“One of the very best; you cannot do 
better. Write and tell Mrs. Cameron what I 
say. But, my dear sir, he must have a com- | 
panion, some one to look after him and his 
comforts, and I should say also a near rela- 
tive, who can exert an influence over him for 
good without letting him know it.” 

“You are thinking of Bertha, doctor,” | 
replied the rector, with a laugh ; “you have 
described her exactly.” 

“If she can be spared to remain with 
her brother as long as he stays in London,” 
said Dr. Graham, “ it will be the very thing.” | 

‘Of course we can spare her,” interrupted | 
the rector. “ Mrs. Cameron will leave Bertha | 
in the apartments, to have them in readiness | 
by his arrival.” 

“It is an excellent arrangement,” cried the 
doctor; “with a young lady so thoughtful and | 


so efficient as your eldest daughter, we may | 
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put away all anxiety respecting the result as 
‘long as Arthur’s strength continues to im- 
prove as it has done lately.” 

“Indeed we may, for Bertha will quickly 
discover with the watchful eyes of affection 
even the slightest change for the worse in 
her brother.” 

“I’m not quite easy in my own mind 
nevertheless,” said Dr. Graham to himself, 
as he and the rector parted at the rectory 
lane. “I wish for the first time in my life 
that London was nearer; no doubt it is well 
for the boy to employ himself in the profes- 
sion he has chosen, at least with discretion ; 
and how few of these youngsters possess dis- 
cretion! Atall events, I'll write to Dr. Forbes 
at Guy’s, and ask him to have an eye upon 
the lad.” 

Slightly comforted by this determination, 
Dr. Graham proceeded on his way to visit a 
patient, and for a time dismissed Arthur 
Cameron from his thoughts. 

On a bright morning in April, about a week 
after the conversation above recorded, 
Arthur, who seemed endowed with new life 
and in excellent spirits, and accompanied by 
his brother Reginald, entered the brougham 
which was to take them to the railway station. 

The eighteen years which had elapsed 
since the dying woman had been carried to 
the gipsy tent on Burnsiey Common had 
introduced many of the wonderful inventions 
of modern times to that flourishing town. 

In addition to the fact that the streets and 
houses were now lighted with gas, a new rail- 
way station had been opened within five 
miles of the town at a small hitherto un- 
noticed village in the valley through which 


|the line to Ashton had been formed. Some 


talk of continuing it to Burnsley by a tunnel 
under the hill on part of which the town 


‘stood had been talked of. 


The suggestion caused great alarm amongst 


‘the older inhabitants, especially in the minds 


of quiet old ladies who had never entered a 
railway train in their lives, and were of 
opinion that to bring Burnsley closer to 
London by any means was a most iniquitous 
proceeding. 

To Reginald Cameron, however, it was a 
comforting fact that a ride now of less than 
five miles would enable them to reach a 
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station instead of inflicting upon Arthur a 
coach journey of i cnty miles, 

The brothers had more than once visited 
London together while the elder was at 
Oxford, and weil Arthur remembered the 
happy days he had spent with Regy at the 
university before the discovery of the fatal! 
secret had stricken him down. Indeed, 
it had once been arranged that Lilian 
Danvers and Gertrude Cameron should visit 
Oxford during the Commemoration week, 
under the escort of Mrs. Cameron, Arthur’s 
illness during that summer put an end to this 
arrangement. 

“Regy,” said Arthur when they were 
seated in a first-class carriage and alone, 
“you will be able to take Lilian to Oxford 
for the June Commemoration this year.” 

“T’ve promised her that treat when we're 
married, old fellow,” he said gently. 

“Then the sooner you’re married the 
better, dear old boy ; and if you delay much 
longer you'll be getting an old boy in reality, 
and notin joke. Why, you’ll be twenty-seven 
next birthday.” 

“‘Not so very old after all,” said Reginald, 
laughing, ‘‘ especially to take upon myself the 
cares of matrimony.” 

“But what cares will you have as the 
rector of a living worth £800 a year ?—that’s 
the income, isn’t it ?” 

“ Yes, Arthur, and I feel that in itself a 
great responsibility.” 

“Yes, perhaps you do, I knowI should ; 
and then Rayworth is such a distance from 
Burnsley.” 

“Tt’s not so far from London,” said Regy, 
with a smile,—“ thirty miles, that’s all.” 

“Then I shall be able to come and see 
you,” exclaimed Arthur, “while I’m in 
London, that is jolly information. And 
now look here, old boy, everything's ready, 
you've got a good income, your house is 
furnished, mamma says it’s beautiful, and 
what are you waiting for?” 

“ Well,” he replied, smiling, ‘‘ nothing now 
you seem so well, Arthur.” 

“ To be sure, [ thought so. Now look here, 
Regy,”’ and the young man’s voice sobered 
down as he spoke, “I know I’m better, but 
there’s not much stamina in me, I’m sure of 
that, and,”— 

“Oh, Arthur,” exclaimed his brother, “ah, 
dear boy, why, if you know that, will you 
venture your present undertaking? I thought, 
—we all thought, you were getting strong, and 
that you felt so yourself ?” 

“Yes, so I do feel as strong as I ever 
shall be, and if I’m careful I am as likely to 





live for years as you are : don’t you know the || 
old proverb,” he added,with a merry laugh, | 
“that a creaking door hangs longest upon 

its hinges ”? 

Reginald smiled faintly and shook his | 
head; then Arthur changed his tactics, | 

“Dear boy, don’t be anxious about me. 
I want employment, I like my profession, 
and Bertha will be a regular ogress in her 
watchfulness over me to see that I don’t do 
too much. But look here, we are coming 
to a station, and there'll be no end of || 
passengers invading us, you know. Promise | 
me one thing, Regy;” and he lowered his 
voice: “don’t delay your marriage. I 
have one hope, and that is that I shall 
live to see you and Lillie married before I | 
die. It may please God totake me sooner || 
than I expect even myself. Let it bein June, || 
Regy ;” and as he spoke he laid_his hand on || 
his brother’s with agentle touch. “ Promise | 
me that, Regy.”  . 

The train came to a stand at the station 
as Reginald, clasping the hand that touched | 
his firmly, whispered in a choking voice,— 
“ Arty, dear boy, I promise.” 

For the remainder of the journey the two 
young men were not alone, and when they 
reached Euston, although it was a tedious 
cab journey to London Bridge, Arthur bore 
the fatigue wonderfully. Another cab from 
the Crystal Palace station brought the travel- 
lers to a pleasant house in Church Road, on 
Norwood Hill, famous in olden times as the 
haunt of gipsies. 

But those were in the days when a veri- 
table wood sloped down to the valley in which 
the trains now run, and a pleasant stream 
meandered through it from Norwood to 
Sydenham, long before railways or a palace 
of crystal were thought of. 

Bertha Cameron stands at the door to re- 
ceive her brothers. She has not changed 
her girlish resolve to remain single rather 
than marry one whom she could not love. 

Arthur, whose sympathies are with his 
sister, from his own sad experiences fancies 
he knows the real cause of Bertha’s indif- 
ference to the married life, but he has never 
hinted his thoughts to any one. Perhaps, 
when the brother and sister are alone, mutual 
confidences may be exchanged, of which 
the outer world would know very little. At 
all events, as Bertha herself appears, 
Arthur springs out of the cab in such evi- 
dently high spirits and happy excitement 
that his sister can scarcely believe it is her 
invalid brother who follows her upstairs with 
such a bounding step to a pleasant room 
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overlooking the picturesque view of hill and 
dale, now, alas! so closely crowded with 
houses. A table—laid for dinner—presented 
a tempting appearance to the travellers, who 
were not slow to appreciate the comfortable 
and homelike arrangements of the apart- 
ments chosen by the mother and sister for 
the invalid son and brother. 

Three days passed, in which the sweet 
spring weather of early May gave the brothers 
every opportunity for visiting the sights and 
wonders of the great metropolis. 

Arthur’s spirits rose to the occasion, and 
on the third day he accompanied his brother 
and sister to Rayworth, and saw for the first 
time the rectory and its lovely gardens, 
orchards, and pleasure-grounds, which the 
kindness of Lord Felmore had made Reginald 
Cameron’s home. 

“Bertha,” he said to his sister, as they 
walked beneath the budding chestnut trees 
and inhaled the perfume of lilac and wall- 
flower, “I’ve been telling Regy he’s not to 
delay his marriage any longer on my account. 
You see how much stronger I am, and it 
will hasten my ultimate recovery if he fixes 
an early day in June for his wedding day. 
You know what I told you in the train, old 
fellow,” he continued, addressing his brother, 
“and you'll promise now, won't you ?” 

“TI have promised, Arty,” replied his 
brother, “ but I must run down to Burnsley 
and consult the ladies on the subject, and 
then, if you feel well enough, you and Bertie 
can manage to get away on Saturday, and stay 
at the rectory till Monday, and help me 
arrange matters in a satisfactory manner for 
every one. 

With this understanding the brothers 
parted, and Reginald returned to Burnsley 
after a week's absence to give flaming reports 
of the improvement in Arthur’s health, and 
to obtain a shy consent from Lilian Danvers 
for their long-deferred union to take place 
on the r2th of June. 

There was another to consult, however, 
before making a final decision, and the arrival 
of Charles Lorton at the rectory was anx- 
iously expected. 

‘What did Charlie say, Regy?” asked 
Gertrude ; “he knows I always wished to be 
married on the same day as you and Lillie; 
did you name any time to him?” 

“No, Gerty, I merely said that Arthur 
wished us to be married in June, and Charles 
promised to come down to Burnsley early this 
week and talk to you about it.” 

Gerty blushed as she replied, with a 
laugh,— 








“Just as if he didn’t know he would have 
it all his own way.” 

“Well, Gerty dear, you have no reason to 
wish to put off your marriage. Charles Lor- 
ton has already a good practice, and I am 
sure you could not expect a nicer house than 
his as a doctor's wife anywhere. Blackheath 
is one of the prettiest suburbs of London that 
I have yet seen, and I think you're a very 
lucky girl.’ 

Gertrude laughed as she replied, “ Not 
more so than Lilian, I’m sure, Regy.” 

But as she turned from her brother with a 
light dancing step, in time to the air she 
hummed to herself, her face gradually assumed 
a more sober expression, her step lingered, 
and had any one been watching her move- 
ments, a feeling of surprise would have in- 
duced them to say,—* Can the high-spirited, 
light-hearted Gerty Cameron be so grave as 
that?” 

Yes, for with all her gay and seemingly 
thoughtless manner Gertrude Cameron had 
been too well trained to look upon life as a 
pathway of roses, and her brother’s words had 
roused her to a sense of the responsible posi- 
tion she would fill as the wife of a rising 
young doctor. 

True, he was nearly ten years older than 
herself, and of a graver character than even 
his age or profession demanded ; but Gerty 
liked him the better for this contrast to her 
own bright joyousness, and Mr. Cameron’s 
consent to Charles Lorton as a son-in-law 
had for the same reason been more readily 
granted. 

Dr. Lorton arrived that evening to spend 
a few days with Dr. Graham. Before he left 
Burnsley the day of the double wedding had 
been fixed for the 12th of June, and forth- 
with the necessary preparations for such an 
auspicious occasion were commenced with 
energy and excitement. A month appeared 


ample time ; but it slipped by with unusual || 


rapidity, bringing the day which is one to 
raise serious and sober thought even in 
the most giddy and thoughtless girl. She 
cannot set aside the fact of a responsibility 
which must rest upon her as a wife and 
the mistress of a house; especially when 
she has been taught the value of good and 
careful housekeeping, as Gertrude Cameron 
had known it in her rectory home. 

Lilian Danvers was less well-informed than 
her friend Gerty, at least practically, but she 
was naturally thoughtful and observant, and 
pleased Mrs. Price not a little by asking her 
for instruction and information on various 
matters of domestic importance. 
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The morning of the 12th of June dawned 
brightly on the town of Burnsley, yet many 
were the anxious looks at the sky as the flick- 
ering clouds gathered with the rising sun. _ 

Mrs. Price and her assistants were astir 
betimes ; the rooms at Dr. Graham's being 
so much larger than those at the rectory, it 
had been arranged to have the wedding 
breakfast there, to Mrs. Price’s proud satis- 
faction. 

The breakfast parlour, overlooking the 
lawn and high road, in which the house- 
keeper was first introduced to our readers, 
had served Dr. Graham for dining-room also 
during his loneliness, as well as his niece, 
who dearly loved the cosy room. 

The real dining-room occupied in length 
the entire width of the house at the back, 
separated from the other rooms on the same 
floor by a broad staircase behind the drawing- 
room, and by Dr. Graham’s study and the 
entrance hall. 


The centre window of this noble although | 


low-ceilinged room opened upon the large 
garden by a flight of steps, and the slanting 
beams of the summer sun shone upon Mrs. 
Price and the waiter from the “White Lion,” 
who, with Phcebe, was attending to that 
lady’s directions. 
from the same important house was follow- 
ing the directions of her mistress. 

The family at the rectory were breakfasting 
early, in preparation for the important cere- 
mony, Reginald, who had arrived the evening 
previously with Bertha, listening anxiously 
to his sister’s replies to her mother’s questions 
respecting Arthur. 

“You think he is stronger, and likely to 
bear the excitement and fatigue of his pro- 
fession, Bertie?” asked her mother. 

“ Well, mamma, I know the heat lately has 
tried him sometimes ; but he appeared so much 
better forthe first monthafter Reginald brought 
him to London that no doubt I notice it 
more when the heat makes him languid.” 

“T almost wish you had brought him with 
you, Bertha,” said her brother, “‘he is so 
careless about himself.” 

“He would not hear of it,” she replied, 
“he declared that the fatigue of the journey 
and the excitement of the occasion would 
injure his health much more than a dozen 
visits to Guy’s.” 

Bertha cast a look of meaning at her 
brother as she spoke, and Reginald knew 
that Arthur had told her his secret. 

“I suppose the landlady will pay him 
every attention, Bertha?” said Mrs. Cameron, 
anxiously. 





In the kitchen, the cook | 


as careful of Arthur almost as if he were her 
own son; so I think we need not make our- 
selves uncomfortable.” 

The hours sped on; Burnsley became a 
scene of commotion; carriages containing 
visitors and bridesmaids were rolling by to 
the rectory and to Dr. Graham’s. Within 
the church porch, soon after half-past ten, 
stood the ten bridesmaids, five of them in 
white and blue—the other five, Gerty’s, in 
white and pink. 

Among the former are the ladies, Caroline 
and Esther McDermot, little girls of eight 
and ten, children of Lady Felmore, and Ada 
Auberry, with the sisters of Lord Raymond, 
the Ladies Ellen and Louisa Huntley. 

Gertrude Cameron’s bridesmaids are not 
known to the reader; they are two sisters 
of Charles Lorton, and two cousins of the 
bride --all pretty, interesting girls, under 
twenty, who, with Bertha Cameron, make 
up the five bridesmaids in pink. 

The carriages containing the brides arrive 
almost simultaneously; Lilian Danvers, as the 
elder, enters first, accompanied by Dr. 
|Graham. Perhaps also, as the bride of a 
| clergyman, she had rightly the preference, 
But in a very few minutes Gerty was follow- 
ing her, leaning on her father’s arm ; for once, 
as every one said, looking grave and sedate. 

In less than half-an-hour the bells of 
| Burnsley Church rang out a merry peal, and 
the crowd outside pressed ciosely to see and 
criticise the bridal party. 

Reginald, looking pale but dignified, ap- 
| peared first with his bride on his arm, whose 
ifair face and flushed cheeks showed her 
sensitive nature, while she clung to the arm 
of her husband as if for protection from the 
eyes of the crowd. 

Gerty appeared next, her dark eyes spark- 
ling and her cheeks flushed with excitement, 
and evidently restraining with difficulty 
the inclination to laugh at the eager eyes 
which scanned her so boldly. The gravity 
in this case was all on the side of Dr. Lorton, 
whose face looked graver even than Regi- 
nald’s. 

And yet, after all, how difficult it is on such 
occasions to judge of the real hidden feelings 
by the countenance ! 

There was, however, no mistaking Dr 
Graham’s emotion when he offered his arm 

|to Miss Auberry to lead her to the carriage 
which was to convey her for the first time to 
od house. 








Carriage after carriage had driven away 
|with bridesmaids and visitors, escorted by 


“Oh yes, I can depend upon that; she is ' 
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the younger gentlemen of the party, among 
whom was easily distinguished the tall athletic 
form of Lord Raynham, whose evident 
attentions to Ada were still watched with 
anxiety by Esther Auberry, although Ada 
was now in her eighteenth year. 

For a time, however, she forgot this 
watchfulness, when Dr. Graham advanced 
to offer her his arm, saying,— 

“You are allowing every one to pass to 
the carriage before you, Miss Auberry ; let me 
find you a seat in this brougham with Mr, 
and Mrs, Cameron. 

He led Esther forwardas he spoke, and 
placed her in the carriage. 

“Come along Graham,” exclaimed the 
rector, “‘there’s plenty of room. Going to 
walk ? Nonsense! come and do the honours 
to your own guests.” 

Dr. Graham did not hesitate, and in a 
few minutes he was walking up the drive 
with the lady on his arm, to whom his house | 


heart that not thus, but as his bride, had 
he intended her first visit to be. 

Esther also had some painful recollections 
as she entered, but all sentiment was at 
once dissipated by the appearance of the 
happy faces assembled in the drawing-room. 
It was not in the nature of unselfish Esther 
Auberry, to dim by even a shadow of her own 
troubles the happiness of that bridal day. 

She knew not how soon, alas! the bright- 
ness of the social sunshine would be dimmed 


was unfamiliar, and thinking with a beating | 


been two weddings, and the brides and 
bridegrooms be going away presently.” 

The man dismounted in silence, then 
turning to the speaker he said,— 

“Will you hold my horse for a few minutes, 
my friend, while I speak to Dr. Graham.” 

“ Certainly, sir, to be sure I will. What's 
the matter? somebody ill, and wants the 
doctor, I suppose.” 

But the messenger did not reply ; he made 
his way through the crowd now pressing 
close to the gate to see the brides once more, 
but avoiding the front entrance he turned to 
the back, and finding the kitchen door open 
he entered, and then stood uncertain how to 
act, for the apartment was empty. 

He could hear voices in the hall, a buzz of 
many speakers, and pressing forward he 
caught a glimpse of the scene. Fairies in 
bridal attire were pressing out on the lawn, 
where the servants were already assembled. 
Elder ladies in tears were looking on earnestly. 
Presently a gentleman came near to where 
he, stood and exclaimed,— 

‘ Lilian, Gerty, you will lose the train ; 
| are you ready?” 

“In two minutes, Dr. Graham,” replied the 
soft voice of. Gerty. Then Dr. Graham 
started, as a touch on the shoulder made 
him turn quickly and look at the stranger, 
who said in a low voice, “Sir, are you Dr. 
Graham ?” 

“Yes; what is it ?” 
“Sir, I have a telegram for you.” 











by clouds of sorrow not of her creating. 

A wedding breakfast with two brides is 
naturally, or no doubt ought to be, doubly 
happy and joyous; and in truth as it pro- 
ceeded, when healths were drunk and 
speeches made, and when literally “all went 
merry as the marriage bells,” which seemed 
beside themseves with joy ; who in that gay 
assembly could think of sorrow ? 

And yet as the hour for the departure of 
the brides drew near, a horseman might have 
been seen urging his willing steed up the 
hilly five miles from the Ashton station. As 
he paused on the brow of the hill to breathe 
his horse, the bells ceased, and the church 
clock struck three. 

At the same moment two carriages, each 
drawn by four greys, drew up at the door of 
Dr. Graham’s house. The man on horse- 
back, who was approaching the same destina- 
tion rather quickly, drew near, and inquired 
of one of the many bystanders for the 
residence of Dr. Graham. “That be it, sir,” 
was the reply, “ where you see them carriages 


“A telegram! where from?” 

** London, sir, and here it is.” 

Dr. Graham as he took the ominous paper 
turned pale to the very lips, yet as he 
opened it with trembling fingers he said, 
“ Have you come from the station ?” 

“Yes, sir, my horse is outside.” 

“Go out and bring it in quickly from the 
road.” Then Dr. Graham paused and read,— 

“Mrs. Long, Church Road, Upper Nor- 
wood, to Dr. Graham, Burnsley, Stafford. 

“Come at once, Mr. Arthur is dying; tell 
his parents; bring Miss Cameron, lose no 
time.” 

For a moment, too much stunned to speak, 
Dr. Graham stood motionless, then he darted 
into the hall, and cautiously beckoned Bertha 
from the drawing-room. 

She followed him intothe deserted kitchen. 
One glance at the paper in his hand told her 
all. 

“Ts he dead ?” she whispered. 

“No, read that, but say nothing; dear 
Bertha, do not let us send our darlings away 


in sorrow.” 
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He paused while she read, then waited for 
her to speak. 

“No, they must not be told. Shall you 
go, Dr. Graham?” 

“Yes, and your father and mother. 
The train to Portsmouth goes first ; let them 
depart with the sound of joyous bells in their 
ears, we will follow. I'll keep the man here 
who brought the message till the carriages 
are gone, nothing can be done till then.” 

“ Uncle Roger! Dr. Graham! Bertie 
were the sounds that roused the speakers to 
action. 

They joined the group in the hall, then 
followed the usual amount of kissing and 
tears—the same bright display of tarlatan and 
lace on the lawn—the same shower of 
slippers after the carriages. At last they 
drove off to the station amid the joyous clash- 
ing of bells, which filled Dr. Graham and 
Bertha with a feeling of despair. 

Mrs. Price was the first to learn the sad 
news from the man whom Dr. Graham 
had desired her to supply with refreshment. 
The rest of the company learnt it all too soon, 
and within half an hour after the departure of 
the new married pairs, Dr. Graham, with Mr. 
and Mrs. Cameron and Bertha, were on their 
way to London, and the wedding guests had 
dispersed to their homes, saddened at the 
painful and sudden tidings. 


'” 


CHAPTER XXV.—-CORA THE GIPSY,. 


On the morning of the day which was to 
prove eventful to so many of the characters 
in our story, Arthur Cameron rose earlier 
than usual, and rung for his breakfast at eight 
o’clock, to his landlady’s great surprise. 

“Oh, sir, you’re making too free with your- 
self,” she said, as she entered the room with 
the breakfast things, “ please don’t overdo 
it while Miss Bertha’s away.” 

“Oh, all right, Mrs. Long,” he replied ; 
“its a beautiful morning for the wedding, 
isn’t it? and I’m awfully glad of it. The fact 
is, I think a walk before I go to the station 
will do me good, and you’ wouldn’t like me 
to go out till I’ve breakfasted, now, would 
you?” 

“ Lor, no, indeed, sir,” she replied as she 
spread the table; adding to herself, “and I 
= hope you'll eat a good breakfast, that’s 
all. 

Arthur did not disappoint his landlady in 
this respect, for his appetite seldom failed. 
He did not, however, alarm her by speaking 
of the restless night he had passed, the fact 


that on the coming day the woman he had 
loved so long would plight her troth to 
another, having murdered sleep. 

The bright morning had, however, greatly 
dissipated these uneasy thoughts, and Arthur 
looked forward to a walk in the morning air 
as to a panacea for what he termed “ the 
blues.” 

On leaving the house, he wandered away 
towards the country beyond and around 
Beulah Hill which was not then built upon 
as now. 

Looking down into the valley now filled 
with the houses of Norwood, he noticed a 
gipsy tent and caravan standing in a sheltered 
spot on some waste ground evidently cut 
through by the newly formed railway. 

One or two barefooted children were run- 
ning about on the soft grass, and a few elder 
gipsies sat near, outside the tent, enjoying 
their breakfast in the open air, which they 
prize so highly. 

Arthur Cameron passed on scarcely con- 
scious of what he saw, although he recalled 
the scene afterwards. 

Looking at his watch in a few minutes he 
found he had barely time to reach the station 
at the Palace, yet he was too wise to risk his 
life by rapid movements. 

His medical knowledge had long since 
told him that the feeble action of the heart 
was far more likely to shorten his young life 
than the slightly diseased lungs so dreaded 
by his friends. In fact he had almost ceased 
to cough for weeks, while the consciousness 
of sensations produced by excitement or 
hurry of mind or body told him too plainly 
to be cautious of consequences. 

His watch happened to be a few minutes 
fast. Arthur therefore reached the station 
in time without hastening his footsteps, and 
arrived at Guy’s at the usual hour. 

One or two cases at the hospital requiring 
his serious attention diverted his mind from 
the event of the day. Yet he returned to 


usual, for Dr. Forbes’ keen eyes had noticed 
the exhaustion caused by excitement, and 


fore about one o’clock. 


luncheon. 
I’m alone. I hope dear old Bertie will re- 
turn to-morrow, I miss her terribly.” 

He walked on steadily up the hill from 





| 
{| 











Norwood at an early hour, earlier indeed than || 


dispensed with the young student’s services | 
in time for him to return home to luncheon. | 
He reached the Crystal Palace station there- | 


“TI may as well walk home round Beulah | 
Hill,” said Arthur to himself as he left the | 
station, “it will give me an appetite for my || 
I never care to eat much when | 
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the station, pausing now and then to regain 
breath, not from diseased lungs, for he did 
not cough, but from failing action of the 
heart which at times almost suffocated him. 
“I’m sorry I did not go straight home,” he 
muttered as he reached the brow of the hill, 
‘these symptoms are premonitory. I ought 
not to give the heart more exertion than is 
necessary to preserve life, especially after 


| such a night of excitement.” 


Arthur Cameron paused suddenly, and. 


|| gave an involuntary start as a figure stood 











| tent in the valley this morning.” 
| of faintness overpowered him, his grasp re- 





before him whose dark eyes, regular features, 
and scarlet hood proclaimed her to be a gipsy. 

‘Don’t start so, Mr. Arthur Cameron,” 
said the woman in soft, wining tones, “I 


| know what you are suffering to-day, but you 


need not, the woman you loved who is mar- 
ried to-day is one of our race. She belongs 
not to the roof people, her mother is named 
Zillah ; she deserted her in her infancy, the 
child has been brought up by a doctor at 
Burnsley. Do not mourn for the gipsy bride 


A few teaspoonfuls of brandy and water 
revived him sufficiently to say— 

‘Get paper, and write what I tell you Mrs. 
Long to Dr. Forbes at Guy’s hospital, send it 
to the telegraph office by Patty.” 

“T will, sir; lie still, I'll do all that’s 
necessary, I know what to do.” 

“T'll go myself—there’s some one else to 
telegraph to at Burnsley,” she said to herself, 
“my neighbour Mrs. White will come in 
while I’m gone. I'll have acab. Oh dear, 
how dreadful to think it should happen to-day, 
but I’m afraid our dear young gent is struck 
for death.” 

Three hours later, Dr. Graham with the 
father, mother and sister of the stricken 
man arrived on the scene. But while Arthur 
was able to recognize them and refer in 
gasping accents to the events of the day, he 
said not a word of his meeting with the gipsy, 
nor of her strange revelations. Arthur, while 
lying scarcely alive on the bed to which Dr. 
Forbes had assisted in carrying him, pre- 











whom your brother has married, she will not|served all his mental faculties clearly and 
be true to the roof people, you—— ” without a cloud, even while the physical 

* Woman!” exclaimed Arthur, recovering | powers were failing beneath the shock he had 
from the first shock of her presence, and | received. 
horrified by what he heard ; then seizing her} ‘“‘ How foolish of me to be so startled by 
by the arm with a frenzied grasp, he added, | that gipsy woman,” he said to himself. “ What 
“you shall prove your words. I saw your/could she know about Dr. Graham’s niece? 
A feeling | Besides, a fairy child like Lilian could never 
have been the offspring of a gipsy. Oh!” and 
with the word mentally uttered came a shock 
to the weak heart almost as severe as that 
caused by the woman’s words, ‘‘ this woman 
has heard of the gipsy child saved by Lady 
Felmore, and mixed up the two stories 
together. I wonder where the child is? 
People said, Miss North took her to Lon- 
don after her sister’s death, and I supposed 
she did. Miss Auberry’s niece, Ada, is much 
more like a gipsy than Lilian ; but I'm think- 
ing of impossibilities, how could Miss 
Auberry’s niece bea gipsy’s child. Oh, dear, 
I wish they’d come, my brain is getting con- 
fused.” 

Dr. Forbes, who sat watching the change- 
ful face and closed eyes, observed a pallor 
spreading over the countenance, and raising 
the head gently, he placed a tea spoon con- 
taining the necessary stimulant to the lips. 

“ Nothing can save the poor fellow,” said 
Dr. Forbes to himself, “but we must keep 
him alive if possible till they come.” 

Arthur Cameron was equally anxious to 
live till his friends arrived, and he drank 
eagerly what Dr. Forbes offered him, although 
his own surgical knowledge told him too 
surely how useless it all was. 








laxed, and he continued more calmly— 

“ You know my name, it seems, and where 
I live—come to me to-morrow. I must not 
stay now.” 

He paused to regain his breath, for his 
heart seemed to turn over in his bosom, and 
when he raised his head the gipsy had disap- 
peared. 

Half an hour passed before Arthur reached 
his home in Church Road and knocked. 
Mrs. Long herself opened the door, and then 
fell back in alarm and terror at the appear- 
ance of her young lodger. Pale as death, 
and scarcely able to stand or speak, he stag- 
gered into the hall, while his landlady caught 
his arm exclaiming— 

“Oh, Mr. Arthur, oh, sir, what’s the 
matter, what has happened? Oh dear, 
) a 

“ Hush,” he gasped, “ your parlour—the 
sofa—send to Dr. Forbes. Telegraph— 
Guy’s.”’ 

By this time, Mrs. Long in terrified alarm 
had guided him to the‘sofa and assisted him 
to lie down. Fortunately she remembered 
the brandy, and ringing for her maid violently, 
ordered the frightened girl to fetch it. 
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He was sinking fast when his parents and 
sister arrived with Dr. Graham, but the much- 
loved voices recalled the fleeting spirit back 
to earth. The eyes opened widely, and in 
clear though gasping accents he asked ques- 
tions about the wedding with evident interest. 

Suddenly he exclaimed, “ Do they know? 
Were they told?” 

“No, dear boy,” said Dr. Graham ; “ we 
could not cloud their day with sorrow, be- 
sides——” 

“Oh! thank God they are still happy,” he 
gasped out ; “ but why besides—— ?” 

“ My boy,” said his father, “ we could not 
destroy the happiness of the day by alarming 
them for nothing : while there is life there is 
hope.” 

“‘ Not for me, father ; ask Dr. Forbes. No, 
it is all for the best—I have no fear—my 
father’s son was not likely—to trust his hopes 
of heaven till the eleventh hour.” 

Deeply inoved, Mr. Cameron placed his 
hand on the pale thin hand of his dying son, 
and felt by the touch the clammy evidence of 
approaching death. 

Mrs. Cameron, seated near him with a pale, 
tearless face, could not, however, yet recognise 
the fact that her dear boy’s last moments had 
arrived. She watched the changing face, list- 
ened to the fluttering breath, yet to realize 
the approach of death to her dear Arthur was 
impossible. The hands of the pendule on the 
mantelpiece pointed to the hour of eight, and 
presently the musical tones sounded the hour. 
They seemed to arouse the dying youth. 
“ Lift me up, mother;” he exclaimed. Mrs. 
Cameron immediately raised the pillow and 
supported the drooping head upon it. 

“‘Tt’s come, father. Mother, come near, 
let me see you. Give my dying love to all. 
Kiss me, Bertie ;” and as his sister stooped to 
comply he added, “ Kiss them all for me at 
home. Don’t tell Lilian how I loved her. 
Father, good-bye.—Dearest mother, kiss me 
once more.” And after Mrs. Cameron had 
leaned over to kiss the parched Jips he feebly 
lifted his hands, one towards each side of 
the bed, and said to the two doctors, ‘* Good- 
bye, dear, kind friends, till we meet in 
heaven.” 

Mrs. Long, who stood weeping at a little 
distance from the bed, could not restrain her 
sobs. Arthur glanced at her and said feebly, 
“Don’t grieve, Mrs. Long. Your kind 
care could not keep me here. Thanks for 
all the trouble you’ve taken.” 

“It’s never been trouble, sir,” she replied 
between her tears; ‘‘ and——_” 

Dr. Graham checked her. The face of the 


= 


= 





dying youth changed ; Arthur made an effort 
to speak; then in faltering tones, scarcely 
audible, he murmured, “ Mother—mother— 
good-bye! we shall meet in heaven!” One 
sigh, one gasp, and all was still ! 

A sad group were that evening assembled 
in the next room with Dr. Forbes, eager to 
find some explanation of the real cause of 
this sudden and fatal attack. 

“He has been so much better since he 
came to London, doctor,” said Mr. Cameron, 
“T cannot yet understand how feeble heart- 
power could carry him off so suddenly with- 
out some exciting cause.” 

“I do not for a moment suppose it pos- 
sible,” replied the doctor. ‘There must 
have been some external annoyance oralarm | 
to lead to such painful symptoms, such as Mrs. || 
Long describes he exhibited onhisreturn home. 
Did he mention that he had received any 
alarm or shock to you, Mrs. Long ?” asked 
Dr. Graham. 

“No, sir, not a word of anything. I did || 
question him more than once, but he couldn’t | 
give no account of himself at all, not to Dr. 
Forbes nor to any body.” | 

“TI can give the certificate as to the 
immediate cause of death,” said Dr. Forbes, 
“but the shock to the system which led to it 
must, I fear, remain a mystery.” 

Bertha was silent: Arthur’s whispered 
words to her, “ Don’t tell Lilian how I loved 
her to the last,” were conclusive proofs to her 
that her brother Reginald’s marriage, and the 
final destruction by that marriage of Arthur’s 
hopes, had worked upon his mind with fatal 
results. 

The funeral from the rectory, to which 
dearly loved home Arthur’s remains were 
carried, struck a chill on all hearts in 
Burnsley and its vicinity, so quickly had 
“ sorrow trod on the heels of joy.” Opinions 
varied as to the propriety of concealing | 
Arthur’s condition from the brides, They || 
had left England before the hour which 
closed his eyes in death on that day never to 
be commemorated without a pang of sorrow. 
The letters containing the sad news followed 
them about from place to place, till when at 
last they reached the loving ones for whom 
they were intended, the body of the dear | 
friend and brother had been hidden from 
their sight in the churchyard at Burnsley. 

Cora the gipsy, whose sudden and mistaken 
assertions to Arthur, Cameron had _ been 
attended with such fatal results, had not the 
least intention of presenting herself at Mrs. 
Long’s house, as he had requested her to do. 
Still she lingered about the road next day at 
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his usual hour for walking to the station in the 
morning. 

Seeing nothing of him she sought, Cora 
cautiously continued her steps toward the 
house. Thechurch clock on the hill struck 
ten as she passed it, and in a few moments 
she saw with dismay the closed blinds and 
shutters, which she knew too well denoted a 
death among the roof people. Two women 
passed her, and one of them asked her 
companion as she glanced at the closed 
windows,—‘‘ Who’s dead at Mrs. Long's, 
Sarah ?” 

“Oh, it’s the young gentleman as lodged 
there, a young doctor; he used to go up to 
London every day, and he’s died suddenly.” 

“How shocking! and wasn’t there going 
to be a wedding ?” 

“Yes, Mrs. Long’s girl, Patty, told me it 
was to be yesterday.” And then followed a 
description of what the speaker had heard 
about Mrs. Long’s lodgers and their friends 
in the country. 

But Cora the gipsy had heard enough ; 
turning hastily away, she escaped down a 
bye-lane to her tent, conscience alarming 
her with a fear that even these strangers 
must know how truly her sudden words had 
caused the death of Arthur Cameron. 

And now what had she gained by her 
revenge? Dan, her husband, must never be 
told of the means she had taken to spite 
him, after such a terrible result to one of a 
family he had more than once spoken of to 
her incautiously, but always with respect. 

And who was Cora? and how came she 
to be the wife of old Rebecca’s much-loved 
grandson ? 

Our readers will no doubt remember the 
hop-picking near Hereford, during which 
the little child so loved by Zillah was lost, 
and that soon after that event Dan dis- 
appeared altogether from the tribe of Abel 
and Zillah. 





wife encountered Abel and Zillah in a hop- 
garden, and Cora for the first time met the 
beautiful gipsy of whom she had learnt to be 
jealous. Fierce ungoverned passions raged 
in the heart of Dan’s young wife. She had 
discovered that he possessed a secret which 
he concealed from her, and a determination 
to become acquainted with it at all risks 
aroused all the worst characteristics of deceit, 
untruthfulness, dishonesty, and revenge to 
which gipsies are considered so prone; indeed 
the general opinion attributes to gipsies these 
and even worse propensities. 

One evening not long after Dan’s marriage, 
which, strange to say, in spite of his openly 
avowed scorn of Abel’s religion, was solem- 
nized in the Church of England, Cora came 
into their tent suddenly, 

Dan, seated alone near the bed, hurriedly 
concealed in a small leather bag some letters 
and parcels which he had evidently been 
examining. 

“ What have you put in your pocket, Dan ?” 
she asked in a gentle tone, to conceal her 
curiosity. 

“ Nothing of any consequence,” he replied. 

“TI saw papers with writing on them, like 
those the roof people call letters,” she said, 
with difficulty restraining herself. 

“Well, suppose they are, what does it matter 
to you, Cora? If I were to show them to you, 
what use would it be; you can’t read.” 

“ Oh, never mind that ; if thou lovest me, 
Dan, show them to me. I’ve never seen 
those words the pale-faced race can make on 
paper, and read them afterwards.” 

There was no resisting the soft pleading 
tones. “Well, I’'llshow you one,” said Dan ; 
and he drew out and opened a letter, which 
he spread before her. 

“Can you read all those marks?” she 
asked. 

“ Yes, Cora.” 
“ Can Zillah read writing ?” 
“ What does it matter whether Zillah can 








Among the women of the new tribe to 
which he joined himself was at that time a 
young girl of fourteen, who reminded him 
greatly of Zillah, and a few years afterwards 
he married her. This gipsy tribe confined 
their wanderings principally to the counties 


read writing or not ?” replied Dan, with a 
frown. 


those papers, Dan?” 


*“* Well, wilt thou tell me this—has she read 


The “No!” that thundered forth at this 





question frightened Cora for a time into 
silence ; but curiosity and an impression that 
the papers he refused to show her had been 
seen and read by Zillah urged her on. 

With that power of dissimulation which 
a gipsy possesses, and which even a sense of 
religion can only partially subdue, Cora re- 
strained herself, and in gentle accents again 
on a future occasion plied her husband with 


of Surrey and Kent, and among their 
| favourite encampments were the common 
| grounds near Norwood and Wimbledon. 

Dan willingly and gladly avoided the tribe 
to which his grandmather belonged, as well 
as the resting-places in the western counties 
of England where they usually pitched their 
tents. 

On one occasion, however, Dan and his 
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admitted too much, and yet not enough to 


clusions. 

Dan, as we know, was an unprincipled 
gipsy, with a wayward, ungovernable temper, 
against which his high-spirited wife often 
rebelled. More than once in their quarrels 
Cora had threatened to disclose what she 
knew of the past: 

Dan well knew how much she had mistaken 
the little he had revealed of the real truth ; 
yet that she had power to injure himby false 
statements likely to lead to a discovery 
of the truth his conscience too truly ad- 
mitted. 

One autumn morning a few weeks after 
the death of old Rebecca, Dan fell in with 
a gang of gipsies on their way to the Kentish 
hop-gardens. From one of them he heard 
of his grandmother’s funeral, which the gipsy 
had witnessed. 

Concealing his own relationship to the old 
woman, Dan listened attentively, though with 
seeming indifference. But after they parted, 
each going in opposite directions, the gipsy 
with his own tribe and Dan to return to the 
encampment, his fears were terribly aroused. 

What had the old woman revealed on her 
dying bed ? and to whom? 

Buried at Ringfield, ten miles from Burns- 
ley! Had she died there? Was he safe 
in England? and then as he recalled his 
wife and children, and the dangerous know- 
ledge possessed by Cora, there arose in his 
heart that bitter feeling of remorse for the 
past which sooner or later overtakes the 
guilty conscience, especially when in early 
life the sinner has heard the sound of better 
things. 

_ These precepts of honour, truthfulness, 
integrity, and even the more sacred principies 
of Christianity, are heard by thousands in 
their young days from the lips of parents 
and teachers, and from the pulpit. They ap- 
pear to,and in fact they often do, fall unheeded 
on the youthful ear, and the anxious parent 
mourns over what is considered lost labour. 
Yet not so, the unheeded words leave their 


inquiries. In an unguarded moment Dan| impress on the brain, and in after life stand 


forth vividly on memory’s pictures of childish 


prevent Cora from forming wrong con- days, to recall the wanderer to the right 


path. 

Just so were the words of Abel and his 
father recalled to the memory of the benighted 
gipsy. Even the very scorn with which he 
had treated these teachings formed a dark 
background on which they stood out more 
forcibly. 

Dan the gipsy was to be saved from ruin 
even so as by fire. 

“T cannot go back to Cora,” he said to 
himself, “ she'll get it all out of me. 1’ll join 
that gang I’ve just met, we'll go hop-picking 
together, and Cora will be all right when I 
return to her and the children with my earn- 
ings in my pocket. Or shall I go at once 
to Dr. Graham and tell him the truth? He’s 
a kind man, one of the kindest I ever knew 
among these roof people. But howcan I dare 
after all these years? Why, if the child’s living 
she must be a woman now, and how has she 
fared? I know those kind women at the 
school took care of her, but when one died 
the other went to London and took the 
child with her, so the new people told me, 
and it’s useless for me, a gipsy, to look 
for her in London.” 

So reasoned Dan to his cost. More than 
one in that gipsy tribe he had joined were 
dishonest and unprincipled. He was induced 
to remain with them after the season of hop- 
picking was over, and allowed himself to be 
led into poaching expeditions, and even farm- 
yard robberies. ‘They soon discovered the 
native daring of their new companion, and 
gained his help by flattery at one time or by 
daring him at another. 

Before the year closed, two of Dan's coni- 
panions were in the county jail, from which 
fate he narrowly escaped himself, and Cora, 
furious at his desertion of her and the 
children, was longing for an opportunity of 
revenge. 

That opportunity came at last, as we know, 
when the angry gipsy woman startled poor 
Arthur Cameron with her false statements 


‘and with such fatal results. 
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